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If we could only “see over the top of the hill” when we go to plant 
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THE TIRE 
THAT TAUGHT THRIF 


TO MILLIONS 


Extra VALUES! This is your positive 
guarantee when you buy Firestone products. For, 
Firestone concentrate their entire world-wide re- 
sources in building complete lines of quality tires, 
tubes, batteries, brake lining, spark plugs and 
accessories for sale through Firestone Service 
Stores and Service Dealers. 


Firestone do not manufacture tires under 
special brand names for mail order houses and 
others to distribute. Special brand tires are made 
without the manufacturer’s name. They are sold 
without his guarantee or responsibility for service. 


GUM-DIPPED Corps | 


The Firestone patented Gum-Dipping 
process transforms the cotton cords 
into a strong, tough, sinewy unit 
Liquid rubber penetrates every cord 
and coats every fiber, guarding against 
internal friction and heat, greatly in. 
creasing the strength of the cord body, 
and giving longer tire life, 


Two EXTRA CORD PLIEs 
UNDER THE TREAD 


Thisisa patented construction,andthe & 


for their Service Stores and Service Dealers. Each : ‘ a \\ A 
line is designated by tread design and name. The ; cog, Yj 


quality and construction of each Firestone line 


two extra cord plies are so placed that 
you get 56% stronger bond between 


; << = 
Firestone manufacture complete lines of tires : \\e AN | 7 
> yf | 


excel that of special brand mail order tires sold 
at the same prices. 

Firestone Oldfield Type tires are made with 
the construction features of Gum-Dipping—Two 
Extra Cord Plies Under the Tread—and Quiet, 
Safe, Long-Wearing Non-Skid Tread. 

Call on the Firestone Service Dealer in your 
community. He will show you sections cut from 
Firestone Tires, special brand mail order tires, 
and others. See the Extra Values you get in Fire- 
stone Tires at prices no higher than special brand 
tires. 
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CORD PLIES 
UNDER THE 


tread and cord body, and 26% great. 
er protection against punctures and 
blowouts. It sets a new standard for 
tire performance on high speed cars, 


QUIET, SAFE, LONG-WEAR. § % ; 


ING NON-SKID TREAD 


Tough, thick rubber specially com 

pounded for long, slow wear. Effec- 

tive non-skid gives greater traction 
and safe, quiet performance. 
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Firestone 


SENTINEL TYPE 


TIR E CASH PRICE CASH PRICE 
m oe EACH PER PAIR 


CASH PRICE CASH PRICE 
EACH PER PAIR 
4.40-21 $3.95 | $7.66 


$4.79 | $9.30 rs 4.30 6.34 
5.35 10.38 4-37 8.46 


5.43 | 10.54 

6.33 | 12.32 5.39 | 10-46 

6.65 | 12.90 6.63 | 12.86 

5.25-18 7.53 1 4.60 Other sizes proportionately low. 

5.25-21 8.15 | 15.82 

Soon] 20.85 | al-04 Firestone 
$7.04 


6.50-19 H.D.| 12.30 | 23.86 $3.63 
7.00-20 H.D.| 14.65 | 28.42 3.98 | 7.74 9.75-20H.D.| ©1.65 |120.00 
Other sizes proportionately low. 30x3%2 Cl..... 3- 57 6.92 Other sizes proportionately low. © “2 


Listen to the “*Voice of Firestone”? Every Monday Night Over N. B. C. Nationwide Network 
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Fireston 


OLDFIELD TYPE TRUCK & BUS 


Firestone 


OLDFIELD TYPE 











TIRE SIZE 


30x5 H.D. 


$15.45 |$29.96 
32x6 H.D. 26.50 | 51.06 
34x7 H.D.....| 36.40 0 
6.00-20H.D.] 14.50 
6.50-20H.D.| 16.30 
7.50-20H.D.| 26.45 


9.00-20 H.D.| 46.50 


TIRE SIZE 






















































































Copyright, 1982, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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URNING Austrian winter peas and hairy vetch 
js another farm problem that can be solved by a 
little thinking and the use of a small amount of 
equipment. 
~ To do a good job of plowing requires three things: 
‘power, equipment, and operation. The power may be 
~ mules or tractors. The equipment will be a plow and 
the operation must be performed by a man. This story 
~ 4g to deal mainly with the equipment or in this case the 
, plow and the plowing. 
~~ One will readily realize that the condition of the 
‘ground materially affects the kind of 
plowing he can do. For instance, where 
high ridges are made by covering seed 
with a middle burster, trouble will result 
Decause of uneven size of furrow slices. 
| Ttis hard to do good flat turning across 
these high ridges. This would suggest 
@ that in planting one should avoid ex- 
' tremely high ridges. 


There are two essentials in a plow 


that will successfully turn and cover 

com- “yeich or peas. First, the plow must cut 
Effec- asufficient width to make a furrow that 
will bury the crop. Second, it must turn 

iction the slice of soil over so that the cover 








crop is placed well under the soil. Then 
a wide bottom plow, 12 or 14 inches 
wide, with a long wing will best do the 
job. The black land type of plow usu- 
















pes the best shaped wing. If you have this kind of 
yall you will need is a rolling coulter, which will 
$3.50 to $4.50. This coulter can be bought from 
ost any implement dealer, and if your dealer does 
Carry them in stock you should have him order for 
and be ready when the cover crop is ready. Do not 
coulter less than 12 inches in diameter. This 
Should be sharpened once a day with a file so 
00d cutting will result. Good cutting makes the 
under much easier and much more thorough. 














ADJUSTMENT OF COULTER 


ing coulter should be set so that axle of coulter 
almost directly over point of share. It should be 
© Tun about 14 to 34 inch to the land side or to the 
‘the shin of the plow. It should cut into the 
ust deep enough to slice the cover crop and 
thoking, which will usually be 214 to 334 inches. 
Mals will show which depth is best. 


* necessary to buy a plow for your turning 























To Plow Veteh or Peas Under 


Use a Wide Bottom Plow With a Rolling Coulter | 


By J. B. WILSON 


Extension Engineer, Auburn 


and if you should, here are a few recommendations, 


WALKING PLOW TO BUY 
A steel beam, 12-inch, black land plow equipped sith 
12- or 14-inch rolling coulter is ideal and will turn 
vetch or peas weighing 60 to 75 pounds per square very 
successfully. Of course, in the sandy land a chilled 
plow will scour and do good turning. 





















A sulky plow cutting 14 inches 
and covering a 60-pound ae 
square crop of hairy vetch. is 
ground was so hard that a walk- 
ing plow would not operate. 
Note the weed hook which aids 
in covering. 


Right—A one-bottom sulky plow 
cutting 16 inches and completely 
covering a good crop of Austri- 
an peas. - 


Left—A 12-inch black land plow 
o—_ ped with rolling coulter, a 

eaves plow that any farmer 
can use. 


RECOMMENDED SULKY PLOW 


The sulky plow is a plow built on a frame. If buy- 
ing a sulky plow, it is recommended that at least a 
14-inch bottom be used and that three mules be hitched. 
A 14-inch bottom will cut 16 inches very nicely and the 
operator has the added weight of the frame and himself 
to keep the plow in the ground. An. objection often 
heard to this plow is that there is too much weight to 
be handled by the team, but it should be remembered 
that this weight is on wheels and does not drag. The 
sulky plow is always equippéd with rolling coulter and 
usually has a weed hook to aid in pulling down high 
growths. 


TRACTOR PLOWS 
Tractor plows are of two kinds, the bottom plow 
and the disk plow. Bottom plows usually give better 
coverage if there is sufficient clearance between bottoms, 
but where there are stumps or boulders the disk plow 
is safer. Tractor plows (either bottom type or disk 
type) should be equipped with break pin or trip hitch. 





ea ee 





Be sure that plow, coulter, hitches, and share are 
all ready when the time comes to tutn the crop. This 
is a good rainy day job and a few minutes checking up 
and a few more spent on repairs will save a lot of time 
when the sun is shining. 





With Alabama County Agents 


O*E hundred farmers of Barbour County have 

bought 17,565 stalks of an improved variety of } 
sugar cane for planting this spring. The first order was 
for 7,000 stalks, but additional demands 
required an increase. County Agent F. iq 
C. Clapp advised this variety and the ® 
cane was bought from South Georgia. a 





Dynamite Pays in Calhoun.—The re- 
moval of stumps, trees, and rocks from 
farm land by the use of dynamite has q 
been demonstrated by S. R. Doughty. 4 
county agent, Calhoun County. Work ig 
was done rapidly and at a low cost, ¥ 
Doughty explained. He said that the 
use of dynamite in this way prepares 4H 
the way for terracing to prevent soil 
erosion, provides for production at a 
lower cost, encourages larger fields, and 
greater use of modern machinery. 


More Pastures in Henry.—Farmers 




















throughout Henry County have started permanent pas- 
tures this spring. C. S. Keller, county agent, says that 
lowlands were cleared and sowed to carpet grass and 
lespedeza. “There is a decided tendency toward live- 
stock as part of the general farming program,” added 
Mr. Keller. 





More Boys in 4-H Clubs.—With an enrollment of 
almost 500, Jefferson County now has a record number 
of farm boys engaged in 4-H club work, according to 
J. L. Liles, county agent. Interest also is greater than 
in former years. These boys are organized into 16 clubs. 





Lots of Food and Feed.—The largest acreage ever 
planted to food and feed crops in Clarke County is in 
prospect for 1932, as reported by C. L. Hollingsworth, 
county agent. In addition to increasing their acreage in 
feed crops farmers are planning to do a better job of 
making cotton. They will poison this summer for boll 
weevil control. 



































TVow is the time and the South is the 
place to lay the foundation for a prosperous 
dairy business. Conditions were never more 


ideal for rapid progress in herd building and 
profitable production. 


It won’t cost you any money. Instead it 
will save you money compared with your 
present method of farming. Each progressive 
step will pay for itself and put extra shekels 
in your pocket or in the farm bank. Adopt 
those prosperity platform planks that strike 
your fancy and suit your conditions. Cows do 
likewise. They eat the hay and leave the 
briers in the racks. 

Here’s our 30-point prosperity dairy pro- 
gram :— 

1. Sell enough of your low producing 
cows to buy an outstanding, registered, pro- 
duction-bred herd bull. 

Yesterday I visited one of 
the best dairy herds in the 
South. A yearling bull, ready 
for service, was priced at $100. 
His dam _ produced 15,000 
pounds of milk and 751 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. There 
never has been, nor will be 
for many years to come, the 
opportunity to buy “blue- 
blooded” stock at such a low 
figure as today. 

2. If you can buy a proved 
bull coéperatively with your. 
neighbors and can’t individually, buy coOperatively. 


3. Send the part of your cows that won't pay feed 
bills to the butcher, and pocket the jack, little though 
it be. 

Empty stalls are an honor rather than a disgrace, if 
formerly occupied by surplus-producing, money-losing 
animals. In selling cows that don’t make the grade, it 
is usually good business to carry them through their 
flush milking months, especially if this is during the 
pasture season, and then let them go as they slack up 
in production. 


4. Raise only the best heifers out of profitable pro- 
ducing cows by production-bred and preferably proved 
bulls. 


5. Never let calves or yearlings lose their “baby flesh.” 


This means continuously growing calves, without a 
day’s marking time, from birthday to freshening day. 
Calves that are worth raising—and the majority are 
not—are worth raising right. Since heifer calves are 
your future herd, a few calf-feeding suggestions may 
be in order. 

Leave the new-born calf with its mother for at least 
two days, preferably a week. Feed milk from its own 
dam for about 10 days. When changing to another 
cow’s milk always give milk from the same cow. Fre- 
quent changes will cause scouring. Feed milk at same 
temperature that it is drawn from cow. Either feed imme- 
diately after milking or warm up with hot water. Start 
feeding 4 or 5 pounds of milk and gradually increase to 
8 pounds.\'When three weeks old, skimmilk can be 
gradually substituted for whole milk, taking about 10 














eA Prosperity Program for 
the ‘Dairyman |. 
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By BEN KILGORE . 
days to get the calf entirely on skimmilk. When about 18. Until you are producing all the legume hay cows an 
two months old, gradually increase skimmilk to 12 to and calves will eat, with lespedeza, alfalfa, and req els 
14 pounds. Feed calves in pails that are as clean as clover, provide emergency hay crops through soybeans, “a 
those you milk in. Skimmilk powder or calf meals cowpeas, and oats and vetch. ria 
may be substituted for skimmilk. Feed grain as reg 19. Provide abundant winter and early spring graz- at 
as calf will start nibbling. A suggested ration is 3 ing with small grain pastures. sto 
parts cracked corn, 3 parts whole oats, and 3 parts diti 
bran. 20. Don’t turn on permanent pastures too early, boa 
After calves reach six months old add 1 part cot- Early overgrazing thins the stand of some grasses, cap 
tonseed meal. Feed all the legume hay or legume and reduces grazing total for season, and gives weeds fylf °C 
oat hay, cut in dough stage, calves will eat. Fill hay sway. Over 100 times as many weeds have been found aN 
on overgrazed pastures compared late 
with properly grazed pastures. beg: 
21. Provide temporary, dry, hot- spre 
weather, swmmer pasture. less 
Sudan grass seems to fill this or- } 
der. It is a quick-growing, heavy. ag 
yielding, drouth-resisting crop. It jg sad 
a rich-land, hot-weather plant. It they 
should go on a few of those better wher 
acres now planned for cotton and tain 
tobacco. Some of our most success- tal 0 
ful dairymen are carrying a cow per Cher 
acre, with calves thrown in, all sum- went 
mer, on Sudan grass pastures, ef 
cs 22. Start at least an acre of pas- wah 
ture fertilization work. énnot 
Use a ton of lime and 300 to 40 crosse 
downs 
rapids 
Sell enough sorry cows to buy a three 
good bull, raise only the heifers, Indiar 
never let them lose their baby Afrai 
flesh, and you'll soon have a herd : 
like this of cows like this. toiled 
Killin 
Testore 
all nig 
racks night and morning. 
Thus are long, stretchy, big- H 
middled, deep-bodied heifers nc 
developed. It is best not to sti 
feed silage until four to six ing, an 
months if plenty of hay is : 
available. back 13] 
6. Sell, give away, or neck, 2 
butcher remainder of heifers The nif 
and all except choicest bull and gre 
calves shortly after birth. ONeil 
They may be kept for a = a ~ prints, 
few weeks and butchered at home for home-raised 5 REMBREE SSA. st “. : much f. 
veal. Non-productive stock is a constant raid on the f Seka 
farm treasury. pounds of superphosphate on this acre. Lime will lat HJ kee droy 
7. Carry heifers past a year, largely through on for a number of years. Make superphosphate applica shore ? 
abundant pastures and plenty of legume hay. tion every year or as often as possible. Manurig i 
8. Breed heifers to freshen nearer 28 than 24 months. pastures in Wwayter is giving splendid results, : two bac! 
Extra size will mean extra profit. 23. Reseed thin, permanent pastures with grass and O'Ne 
9. Grain and hay feed heifers for two full months clover mixtures containing improved lespedeza varieties importan 
before freshening. Have in high condition at calving. 24. Produce clean quality dairy products for othe omg 


10. In first calf heifers or cows, after calving, take 
at least a full month to bring to maximum production. 


11. Feed the whole herd from the farm as nearly as 
possible. Allow all cattle to live at home. 


12. Feed a properly balanced grain ration, either 
home-mixed or a reliable, advertised commercial dairy 
feed. 

13. Both in growing young cattle and milking cows, 
make as large a percentage as possible of the total feed 
consumed home-grown roughage in the forms of pas- 
ture, legume hays, and silage. 

14. Provide enough legume hay (alfalfa, red clover, 
lespedeza, soybean or cowpea) to stuff all cattle 365 
days in the year. 

15. Sow a goodly portion of land, intended for cot- 
ton or tobacco, with a mixture of Korean and Kobe 
lespedeza for hay or pasture. 

16. Seed small grain fields to a mixture of Korean 
and Kobe lespedeza. 

17. If you’ve never done so, try one acre of alfalfa 
and red clover this year. 


and use dairy products liberally on your home tables Bat 


25. Work rapidly towards an accredited herd itt in this s 


from bovine tuberculosis and contagious abortion, Any Che 
26. If selling whole milk and a surplus price below ay through, 
cost of production is declared on part of your supp, He wi 


take this surplus off the market yourself; skim it; sf ‘have raid 
sour cream and feed skimmilk to chickens, calves, eG) 


27. Keep records on annual production of every OME yy, Totes 











Join a test association if the size of your herd # had come 
location permit. os been far 4 
28. Feed each cow as an individual according iy” 
production. REA’ 
29. Feed grain to milking cows the year 0 throu 
even on good pasture. de 
30. Keep learning, no matter how much you fn” fis 






For a few good sized, extra alert, and prog 
dairymen, this program may mean “$500 more in 
For others, it may not mean quite so much but? 
probably bring them within striking distance 
goal. This prosperity: program is primarily a lom 
permanent system. Each year will see the promt 
tiplying by those who follow it. 4 























UNGRY, cold to the bone, and tired to the point 
of exhaustion, three fugitives wondered if cap- 
ture by hostile Indians was not preferable to death 
from exposure. The killing of a hibernating bear, 
however, with resultant satiation of hunger, and a 
night’s warm rest by a camp fire restored their spirits 
and next morning they were ready to push on. 

The three were Hugh O’Neil, Martha Brassfield, 
and Captain Hanley. All were members of the Don- 





Piss eson expedition, en route by boat early in 1780 from 

d red Fort Patrick Henry (now Kingsport, Tenn.) to 

beans, French Lick (now Nashville). O'Neil, when a boy, 
had been captured by Cherokees and lived with them 
a number of years. His knowledge of Indians had 

bash stood Captain Donelson in good stead when the expe- 
dition was attacked by Chickamaugas. Most of the 

ly. boats got through the attack safely, but Martha was 
captured and O’Neil went to the Chickamauga village 

Trasses, torescue her. In the guise of Quorinnah—The Raven— 

ds full 4 Cherokee brave, he entered the village and was at first 

found received as a friend. But 

npared later the Chickamaugas 

began to suspect him and 

h spread-eagled him help- 

i less on the ground. 

P Martha contrived to 

his or- escape from her prison 

heavy- hut, pulled up the stakes 

». It is and released Hugh, and 

unt. It they escaped to the river, 

» better where they joined Cap- 

on and tain Hanley, a Continen- 

success- tal officer, and Sekadee, a 

COW Cherokee warrior. O’Neil 

per : : 

{1 sistas went back and killed his 
two guards, hoping that 

* this would give him a start, but no sooner had he 

of pas- rejoined the party than a wail from the village 
announced the discovery of their escape. They 

) to 400 crossed the river and Sekadee took the canoe 


downstream where he was to wreck it in the 
tapids to fool the Chickamaugas if possible, and the 
three white people struck out eastward for Chota, an 
Indian town of refuge some two hundred miles away. 
Afraid to hunt for wood or to build a camp fire, they 
toiled on for days without food and almost without rest. 
Killing the bear and getting a meal and a night’s rest 
restored them, but O’Neil dreamed of Chickamaugas 
all night. Here the story continues. 


CHAPTER XI 


HE smell of danger was still strong in O’Neil’s 
|. hostrils when he woke. Uneasy and peevish, he 
stirred the other two out, urged them to hasty eat- 
ing, and led them forward again. 
_ The stiffened pelt of the bear he carried over his 
back like a cloak with the forepaws knotted around his 
Martha Brassfield’s boots no longer swung there. 
night before he had taken back his own moccasins 
and greased her bare feet. Now she wore her own boots 
again. They had left such a plain trail in the last day, 
O'Neil felt, that it would not matter much to add foot- 
prints. And besides, he doubted if the girl could go 
Much farther in those ill fitting moccasins. 
Sekadee’s absence worried O’Neil. Had the Chero- 
_ kee drowned when he upset the canoe and tried to make 
shore? Or had some war party nabbed him? O'Neil 
had indicated the route the party was to follow. Had all 
gone well, Sekadee should have joined them a day or 
two back. 9 
_ O'Neil frowned and almost broke into a trot. The 
important thing now was speed. The villages on the 
Hiwassee were behind; the villages on the little Ten- 
fesse ahead. Between was the more level country that 
pordered the Tellico River. If there were hostile Indians 
i this section, they would be behind and not ahead. 
Beeerokees he would meet would probably let them 
gh. 
: He wished again for horses. Had he dared he would 
we raided a village on the Hiwassee. Some villages 
800d horses, but to steal any of them would have 
ie t the whole village out howling on their trail. 
© Suessed that the Chickamaugas, if they pursued, 
agg on foot, since the ground he had covered had 


far too rough for mounted men. 
GREATLY daring, O’Neil led the other two down 
ae through the low hills to where a wide path was 
te | deep in the sod. On this, the going was easy. 
ae 8 is the path from the Indian towns to Charles- 
ton,” O'Neil told them. 
Hanley scowled. 
isky, isn’t it?” he asked. “There must be lots of 
on this trail, Won’t we meet Indians ?” 
bably,” O'Neil admitted. “But they’ll likely be 
es. They won’t stop us, though they probably 


t protect us against the Chickamaugas.” He neg- 
#0 add that he, an adopted Cherokee, would be 
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A SHOT RANG OUT. 
THERE WAS A BANG 
OF A MUSKET. THE 
BAY, STARTLED, 
JUMPED AND KICKED. 


protected while the other two would probably be given 
up. “Anybody coming from behind may be dangerous. 
I'll hang back. -If you meet anybody, put your sword 
and pistols on the ground and hold up your right hand, 
palm forward. And call for me.” 

The conviction that they were pursued was still 
strong on him even when he looked back from the top 
of a hill and could see nothing moving in the miles of 
trail in view. That raft, the marks of making it and 
of landing, the camp by the bear tree—all these signs 
were too plain. If Chickamauga trailers had come up 
the Hiwassee at all, they were almost bound to strike 
them. je 

It was inconvenient, he reflected grimly, to be too 
famous. If he had been an ordinary warrior, the Chick- 
amaugas would have pursued but not too assiduously. 
But, he was Quorinnah of the Cherokees; he had cheated 
the stake; he had taken two other scalps within a few 
miles of the village. Any brave that killed him would 
be greatly honored. Therefore, O’Neil knew, every am- 
bitious youngster would be out scouring the woods in 
every direction in the hope that he might bring The 
Raven’s topknot home. 


gan met no one that day, yet O’Neil insisted that 
they eat as they walked and he drove them on until 
late at night. They made a cold camp in a thicket a few 
rods off the trail. O’Neil spread the bear skin over the 
girl and then went back to crouch near the trail until 
morning. He came back to find her sleeping soundly 
under the furry pelt, though with her nose wrinkled a 
little, even in sleep, at the odor from it. O’Neil had 
worked hastily in fleshing it and the pelt was beginning 
to smell. 

A watery dawn was gray over the mountains when 
they made ready to start on again. Martha chewed bear 
meat while O’Neil rubbed grease into her feet. He 
made Hanley treat his own feet in the same way. 

“By night we’ll make Chota,” he declared. 


“God willing,” the girl amended. She was looking a 
little better, O’Neil decided. One good night’s rest and 
a full meal had brought her back from the verge of 
complete exhaustion. She was tougher and harder than 
he had thought. Even her sore throat»pained her less, 
she said. 

Hanley really was in worse case. His eyes were 
bloodshot and the hollows under his eyes were almost 
black. He limped a good deal and complained of a pain 
in his side. 





“How many miles?” he asked shortly. 

“Twenty odd.” 

Hanley shook his head. “It’s a long way. Some- 
times I think I’d rather sit here and wait for them. I 
could manage four, I think. A pistol apiece for two 
and the sword for two more.” 

“And if there are five?” asked O’Neil. 


Hanley shrugged his shoulders. He got up and 
winced as he put his weight on his feet. 


“T don’t know that it would be any worse to get 
scalped than to go 20 miles more,” he declared. 


HIS was worse, Hanley added, than the march 
from Brandywine to Germantown. He had been 
with Sullivan at Brandywine when Howe’ came 
swinging around the right flank. Hanley 
and his company had run back two miles 


through orchards and wheat fields; had flung them- 
selves panting behind a stone wall on a hillside and 
delivered two volleys at the line of red British uni- 
forms in the valley; had run on to where Sullivan 
had formed a new line only to have it broken as the 
tired men wavered before a charge; had fled again, 
not a company now but a pack of disheartened and 
exhausted men, to the orchard where Green’s reserve, 
drawn up in a buff wall among the trees, gave shelter. 
Then they had marched again to free themselves from 
the trap Howe was building, and had come exhausted 
to a temporary camp near Philadelphia. And _ then, 
while they were still feeble with the long march, still 
disheartened by defeat, General Washington had set 
them at another night march and followed it by a day- 
break attack on the British in the suburbs of Philadel- 
phia. Beaten back, largely by two pieces of bad luck 
when Sullivan paused to batter in the brick house and 
when Wayne’s men fired at Green’s in the fog, the 
army marched back again through a long day until they 
were out of striking distance. 

“They found General Stephen asleep on the field,” 
Hanley commented. “They said he was drunk and were 
going to court-martial him. My guess is that he was 
just worn out.” 

He paused and grinned. 

“TI was lucky,” he said, “I got a couple of musket 
balls in my right arm, so they loaded me in a cart and 
gave me a ride.” 

He began to limp down the trail. 


“T’d pretty near give the other arm for another ride,” 
he declared. 

Fording the Tellico River was easy. Beyond it, the 
ground began to level out. In a few miles, the three 
were going along in a wide plain, with only a few 
clumps of oaks scattered over it. 

“See those mountains ahead ?” O’Neil asked. “They’re 
on the far side of the river. Chota is just this side of 
them.” 

The girl gave a pleased exclamation and quickened 
her step. Hanley glanced up once but said nothing. He 
seemed to be walking with increasing difficulty. He had 
a habit of sitting down by the side of the path every 
few hundred yards and studying the back trail. 


HEN they had gone a mile farther, O’Neil no- 
ticed that Hanley was falling farther behind. 
With a word to the girl to press on, he ran back to 
where Hanley was squatting at the top of a little rise. 
“We'd better push on,” he urged, and then stopped, 
struck by something in the fixity of Hanley’s gaze. 
O’Neil also looked back along the trail and his mouth 
tightened. 
“Not much use now, is there?” asked Hanley with 
a wry smile. 
Not more than three miles (Continued on page 20) 
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N OLD Negro preacher declares that we are now 


getting about halfway between “Oh, Lord!” and 
“Thank God!” 

Maybe most of us haven’t gotten that far along yet, 
but there seem to be pretty definite indications that the 
tide has turned and that things 
have at least stopped getting 
worse. The next stage should be 
gradual improvement. A thought- 
ful friend remarked recently that 
banks may fail and businesses be 
wiped out, but that there are two 
things yet untouched—the intelli- 
gence of man and the resources 
of science and education—and 
with these left to us we can 
quickly rebuild again. 

I was also struck by what a friend in the United 
States Department of Agriculture said to me recently. 
“Your Southern farm folks,” he said, “seem to show 
more fortitude and courage in this situation than farm- 
ers in other sections.” Perhaps the experience the South 
has had in rebuilding after the Civil War has given us 
a stronger faith in ourselves and in our capacity to 
come back. 





CLARENCE POE 
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Personally, I have faith not only in the compara- 
tively quick recovery of the rural South, but I believe 
that out of the present conditions we shall build a finer 
rural civilization than we have ever known before—a 


F riendly ‘Talks From Longview Farm 


Developing a New Rural Civilization in Dixie 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Plowman” 


ROM the Irish Statesman comes this pen- 

portrait of a plowman who thinks of the 
beauty he creates and of the God with whom he 
is a co-worker :— 


I turn the lea-green down 
Gaily now, 

And paint the meadow brown 
With my plow. 


I dream with silvery gull 
And brazen crow. 

A thing that is beautiful 
I may know. 


Tranquility walks with me 
And no care. 
O, the quiet ecstasy, 

ike a prayer. 


I find a star-lovely art 

In a sod. 

Joy that is timeless—O, heart 
That knows God! 


—Patrick Kavanaugh. 





civilization more soundly based, more stable, more con- 
tent with itself, more conducive to human happiness. 


We have now practically come to the end of two 
pioneer stages in Southern farm life :— 

1. The migratory stage is over. I mean the stage when 
nearly every man thought (or was ready to believe) that 
there were better new lands to the west or south of him. 
Last summer I discovered a Poe in El Paso. In a hun- 
dred years the family had been first in Carolina, then in 
Arkansas, and now in the uttermost west of Texas— 
had gone from Southeast to Mid-South to Southwest: 
a course that hosts have followed. But we have now 
come to the end of the trail. The new lands of North- 
west Texas are the last. From now on there is little 
sense in moving. The migratory stage of Southern agri- 
culture is over. 

2. The “soil-mining” stage of Southern agriculture, 
by the same token, is over. We mean the stage of South- 
ern farming when men “cleared new ground,” let it 
wear out, and then abandoned it, clearing more new land 
—exhausting the natural fertility by “soil-mining,” as 
Uncle Henry Wallace termed it. Men in their fifties can 
easily remember when such practices were almost the 
rule rather than the exception in most of the South. 


Now both these eras have ended. We might as wel) 
stay where we are; there are no more rich new lands to 
the South or the West. And we must maintain soil fer- 
tility rather than exhaust soil fertility. No farmer can 
any longer survive by clearing new ground and wear- 
ing it out. 

II 


The South’s new rural civilization will be bottomed 
on these two facts. And out of them should grow up 
new attitudes toward the land and toward the com- 
munity. When a man expects a piece of land to support 
him and his descendants indefinitely, he naturally begins 
to think differently about it. It becomes, in the poet’s 
phrase, “no casual mistress but a wife.” The farm be- 
comes a place to be handed down from sire to son, each 
generation adding to it some contribution of beauty or 
fertility or utility. I think now of the old home farm 
on which I was born and the house yet standing my 
grandfather built, fronted by some great trees he plant- 
ed and flowers descended from those my grandmother 
put out while slavery still persisted; also of the barn my 
father put up, of trees and vines he and my mother left 
behind them, and of lands that were cleared and springs 
and roads that were opened up probably by my great- 
great-grandfather. 

It is memories like these that hallow a place—mem- 
ories that become richer and more priceless as any na- 
tion gets older, so that, in the Japanese language, for 
example, there is a special term of odium and contempt 
meaning “‘the seller of the ancestral land.” What Neville 
Lytton wrote of the English countryman should be- 
come increasingly true of our Southerners :— 

“Country \folk live continually with their ancestors; 
they are of all time rather than of their time; they in- 
herit and hand on, and during their life-tenancy they 
assist at Nature’s holy mass; they are spectators of the 
sad sequence of the seasons, and the leaven of wisdom 

















that they acquire should be sufficient to leaven the whole 
lump of the state.” om 
I 


Increasingly, too, do I expect the Southern farmer to 
be regarded as “the man of the golden mean,” free from 
all extremes of fortune that beset other men, and exem- 
plifying the ancient prayer of the Wise Man of Israel :— 

“Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me.” 


The farm should be thought of not as a place of 
fleeting pleasures but of enduring happiness, not as a 
place of wealth but of comfort and independence, not 
as a place of pride or ostentation but of a satisfying 
contentment. Over and over again now the statement is 
heard that of all men in America today the most fortu- 
nate is the farmer who owns a farm free of debt and 
can live “under his own vine and fig tree” (as the 
greatest Southern farmer, George Washington, was so 
fond of quoting), without fear of unemployment, bread 
lines, or ‘stock market fluctuations. 

I have noticed that one kind of letter of which as 
an editor I used to get quite a few I no longer receive. 
I refer to letters from young men asking what kind of 
future I could see for them as farmers compared with 
the high wages they could get in town work. The last 
two years have proved again that while farmers never 
rise to such heights of wealth as the relatively few suc- 
cessful townsmen enjoy, farmers also never reach such 
depths of poverty as the relatively many unsuccessful 
townsfolk endure. 


IV 


George Washington was one great Southern farmer 
who appreciated all these advantages of country life, 
and it is. significant that it was another Southern farmer 
who wrote that immortal phrase in the Declaration of 
Independence about man’s three inalienable rights— 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It has often 
seemed to me that the ideal of the modern city is “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of property,” but I hope that 
this depression will in even greater degree keep the 
rural South intent rather upon “the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Things—material possessions—will probably re- 
main the goal of effort in the town, but I hope the 
country will ever have time to listen to a voice from 
One who watched the lilies in ancient Judean fields, “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the things that he possesseth.” 
Life and life more abundantly—this rather than “the 
things that one possesseth”’—He taught should be the 
end of our striving. 
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But how shall we fit all these principles into our 
farming program for 1932? 
Well, both this year and in future years, we shall 








have to get away from “commercialized farming,” from 
farming to make money with which to buy a living, 
Instead we must farm first of all to produce a goog 
living at home and make money crops our “clean guy. 
plus,” as Henry Grady said. Instead of “soil-mining* e | 
we must practice soil building. And for this year espe. 
cially when, as Abe Martin says, there seems to be ay ~ 
excess of everything except parking space and religion, 
the following seems to be a good program so far ag any 4 
of us can possibly follow it—“To cut down on money 
crops that can’t pay this year and concentrate on enrich. 
ing our lands for the future years when crops will pay.” 
Then we must also of course turn increasingly to anj. 
mal production—the cow, the sow, and. hen—so gg ~ 
to give us balanced farming and an opportunity jj 
earn something twelve months in the year. “Why gay 
we in the South just make cotton and buy our bread 
and meat from the West?” someone asked Dean i 






























































the other day. “You could if cotton provided profitable — 
employment 300 days in the year,” he answered. “Bat 
with the only 150 days cotton requires, it simply can’t be 
done.” And for both old and new types of farm prods 
ucts we must patiently work out codperative selling, 
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In conclusion, then, let’s accept the fact that we have . 
come to the end of an era in Southern agriculture, The 
era of migration in search of new lands is over: w 
might as well “stay put” where we are. And the 
of “soil-mining” is over: we have got to think abe 
how much we can put into our soils as well as 
much we can take out of them. And since we are gi 
to settle down in one community, we ought to try 
enrich not only country soils but country life. The 
suit of happiness must take the place of the pursui 
property. And we must adopt as our motto: “First 
all, a good living at home, with sales products as a clean 
surplus, codperatively marketed,’ and add to that 
genuine interest in the neighborhood where we live on 
where we expect our children to live—with a determ 
nation to make that neighborhood distinguished for goo 
will, good neighbors, good schools, good farm orgéi 
zations, and good churches. 


th; to e 
Qomething © Read 


Enjoyed “A Tale of Two Cities” 
14-YEAR-OLD girl and a 16-year-old boy in 
writer’s family have just been reading Chai 

Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities as a bit of prescribed rei 
ing in their school work. But unlike a great deal of 
prescribed reading, it has been a delight to both of them, 
“The finest story I have ever read,” each declares. And 
since the writer has been of virtually the same opinion 
for twenty years, we are passing on the hint to amy ~ 
reader who has not yet given himself the privilege of — 
knowing Sidney Carton in Dickens’ immortal story. 
Incidentally, we should like for everybody to look ; 
over one farm woman’s excellent reading plans as give — ; 
in Dr. Holland’s sermon on page 9. — @ prof 











ee : 
J\ Thought & Today — 


BELIEVE in prohibition because I believe in tie 
new industrial order that America is creating. 4 
horse and buggy order is gone and liquor had to 
with it. Society could take chances back of a 
board that it can’t afford to 
behind a steering wheel. Perha 
you don’t recall the old hit 
post days. The streets on Satut- 
day nights were lined with wag- 
ons and buggies and the saloons 
were filled with customers. ~ 
closing time a crowd of irrespom 
sible men backed their rigs iat 
the streets, the horses were head- 
ed toward home, the reins drop 
ped over the dash and forg 
The horses were sober. 
we want our streets lined 3 
with shops that do that kind of business, we shalt 
to put up our automobiles and go back to 
posts. Automobiles won’t go straight unless 
driven straight and they don’t know the way ho 
industrial order that has discarded the rein 
boards, and a team that knows the way homie 
afford to line its highways with “regulated — 
shops—not with a forty-horsepower ae an 
toe of the drinking citizen Henry For aa 
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Reliable, economical 


to aid your 


AS SPRING work comes on, many farmers speed up farm 
operations of many kinds by motorizing them. The Ford 
stake truck on the 157-inch wheelbase offers you the extra 
profits of motorized speed. 

This truck is especially suited for farm use, as it can do 
&@ great variety of jobs with typical Ford reliability and 
economy. The body is large enough to handle bulky loads 
easily, It is 11 feet long and 6 feet 3 inches wide. Stake 
sides extend 42 inches above the floor. The stake racks are 
in nine sections, one at the front, three on each side, and two 
atthe rear, and thus are easily removable. The center gates 
are hinged, and can be swung forward or backward by 
removing one of the hinge pins and lifting the stakes clear 


* ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE 


Ford transportation 


spring work 


of their sockets. The truck may be had with either an all- 
steel fully enclosed cab, or an open cab. 

The chassis is the standard Ford 157-inch wheelbase 
truck chassis, with extra strength in every vital part, for long 
life and maximum reliability. There are four forward speeds 
in the transmission, which features a “low low” speed that is 
especially valuable for heavy pulls. A power take-off on the 
transmission gives you a convenient, inexpensive source of 
power for driving many kinds of farm machinery. 

The Ford stake truck is in use by thousands of farmers 
in all parts of the country, demonstrating its capability to 
serve long and well and economically under the hardest con- 
ditions. See your Ford dealer and get complete details. 


IMPROVED FORDSON TRACTOR 








COTTON 


needs 





POTASH 


in fertilizer 
= TO — 
set more fruit 
reduce shedding 
increase turnout 
improve lint 
control rust 
increase yields 


OTTON must be well-fed, 
healthy and vigorous this 
year. It has a tough job ahead. It 
must produce its best crop at the 
lowest possible cost per pound. 
Make sure your cotton gets a 
balanced plant food by using a 
high-grade fertilizer containing8% 
or more potash. If you cannot get 
this apply 200 pounds of muriate 
of potash with each ton of fertil- 
izer. Potash is as cheap as it was 
20 years ago. 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia 









In March Our Fancy Turns to 


Land and Crops 


“All Is Not Gold That 
Glitters” 


ESSE HEARIN, secretary-manager 
of the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce, is passing around a sheet with the 
above caption and the following story :— 
“The farmer who still owns his farm is 
probably better off—in spite of the de- 
pression—than if he had sold his farm at 
high. prices. 

“Suppose back in 1929 while the peak 
was still on that a farmer had been able 
to sell his farm for $10,000 in cash. He 
would want to put this money to work so 
he decides to invest in high-grade, time- 
tested stocks of companies with a good 
money-making record. He buys $2,000 
each of General Motors, National Dai- 
ries, U. S. Steel, New York Central, 
Montgomery Ward & Company. Today 
his $2,000 investment in General Motors 
at 1929 prices would have a market value 
of about $560; his $2,000 in National 
Dairies $546; in U. S. Steel about $349; 
in N. Y. C. about $220; in Montgomery 
Ward about $132. His total investment 
of $10,000 in stocks in 1929 would be 
worth today a total of only $1,807. 


“While bonds might have been bought 
instead of stocks, yet most of the bonds 
that the uninformed buyer would have 
purchased have fared worse than stocks in 
the depression. So the farmer who still 
has his farm is to be congratulated. Peo- 
ple are again realizing that land is the 
basic wealth of the nation and that one 
might better stick to the land than to 
seek distant riches that generally prove 
to be fleeting. 

“Farm lands depreciated more before 
1929 than since that period.” 





Dig a Hole—Fill It Up! 


By P. O. DAVIS 


HERE is a lot of good news in the 

recent announcement by F. W. Burns, 
that of the 230 trench silos made and used 
by Alabama farmers last year 230 proved 
satisfactory. 

When that many silos made a perfect 
record it is good evidence that the trench 
silo is what Alabama farmers want. It 
has made a most excellent record to date 
and what it has done it should continue 
to do. It enables farmers to provide an 
ample supply of good roughage at a very 
low cost. “The trench silo,” continued 
Mr. Burns, “will reduce your hay needs 
one-half, and materially improve your 


rations. It is good for herds of five or 
more cows.” 
The usual practice is to make the 


trench silo in the summer. Before it is 
made, however, a crop must be planted 
for filling it in the fall. 


The Alabama Experiment Station rec- 
ommends Texas seeded ribbon cane (sor- 
ghum), which is nearly equal to corn in 
feeding value and will produce a greater 
tonnage per acre. Moist bottom land is 
best for it because such land contains 
more moisture and more plant food. The 
first half of May is a good time to sow 
the seed. Sow in rows about 3% feet 
apart and leave the plants thick in order 
to make a big tonnage. Cultivate like 
corn. 

Barnyard manure is an excellent ferti- 
lizer. If not available apply 200 to 400 
pounds of nitrogenous fertilizer at time 
of second cultivation. 


Each cow needs from two to three tons 
of silage. On good land Texas seeded 
ribbon cane will yield 8 to 10 tons per 
acre, under favorable conditions. It is 
better, however, to expect a smaller yield 
in order to have plenty. 


When to Use Limestone 


y R. P. BLEDSOE 
Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 
ULPHATE of ammonia, as well as a 
number of other forms of ammonia 
nitrogen has a tendency to make the soil 
acid. Limestone used in proper quanti- 


ties will counteract this tendency and in- 
crease the efficiency of such: nitrogen car- 
riers. 

In experiments located at the Experi- 
ment Station grounds it was found that 
in every case better stands were obtained 
on the limed than on the unlimed plots. 
Where sulphate of ammonia was used 
increases in yield of 100 to 200 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre were secured from 
small applications of limestone. 


The quantity of limestone to use on 
Piedmont soils should be at least as much 
as that of sulphate of ammonia in the fer- 
tilizer. Double this quantity of limestone, 
however, can often be used with ad- 
vantage. 

Results of experiments conducted on 
Coastal Plain soils have been conflicting. 
In some cases decreases or no increases 
have been obtained from the use of lime- 
stone with sulphate of ammonia. The 
reason for this is unknown at present. 
If limestone is used on Coastal Plain soils 
the quantity should not be greater than 
the sulphate of ammonia used. 


Other forms of nitrogen with which 
limestone may be used are ammophos, ni- 
trophoska, and urea. Limestone should 
not be used with nitrate of soda, calcium 
nitrate, or cyanamid. 


Because a small quantity of limestone 
is profitable it does not follow that it is 
profitable to use large quantities. Re- 
peated experiments in the Southeast have 
shown that the use of 2 to 3 tons of lime- 
stone on cotton land does not pay. The 
use of large quantities of limestone, es- 
pecially on Coastal Plain soils, is to be 
avoided. © 


A detailed report of a number of lime- 
stone experiments in different sections of 
the state will be found in the Annual Re- 
port of the Georgia Experiment Station 
for 1931. 


March Work for Richer 
Lands 


yee many of us are now growing on 
three acres of land yields we should 
and could get from one acre. This means 
that we are (1) doing three times the 
work necessary to produce the yields we 
are getting and (2) losing profits in like 
proportion. 


No acre that produces less than 20 
bushels of corn, less than 12 bushels of 
wheat, or less than 250 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre can possibly pay a profit. 


The one permanent remedy lies in a 
program like this :— 


I. Re-arrange field boundaries into land 
area units of about equal fertility. 


2. Fence so as to utilize crop residues, 
soil improvement crops, weeds, etc., to 
greatest advantage for both feed and fer- 
tility. 

3. Terrace all rolling land—and keep 
up terraces after they are built. 


4. Raise and feed livestock for an in- 
come approximately equal to the income 
from crops and think as much of your 
“manure crop” as George Washington 
did. 

5. Develop and maintain two perma- 
nent pastures (or one pasture to be di- 
vided into two parts of about equal pro- 
duction). 


6. Put into practice definite but flexible 
rotations. In all of these a_ broadcast- 
sowed or drilled crop should always fol- 
low a rowed or clean culture crép. This 
means cotton, tobacco, corn, peanuts, 
sweet and Irish potatoes will be followed 
by small grain, fall-sowed legumes (or 
grain and legumes in mixture), or pas- 
ture. 

Gs 
corn 

8. Lespedeza should be allowed to self- | 
seed at least once after being sowed on 
small grain and thus occupy the land two | 
years in succession. 


Legumes should be sowed with all 
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POTASH| 


in fertilizer} 
—TO— 
reduce trash 
improve body | 
smooth leaves | 
reduce disease | 
improve price |: 
increase yields | 


IVE your tobacco the 

extra quality that get @ tev 
the ‘‘top dollar.’’ Potash is 
the quality-producing ele & 
ment in your fertilizer. Us § 
at least 8% potash in your 
fertilizer at planting and @ 
top-dresser of 100 pounds 
of sulphate of potash pé@ 
acre at the first working, 
Extra Potash Pays Extra Cash! 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY.; 


of Amsterdam, Holland 
Hurt Building Atlanta, 
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| Our Farm Sermon 
,| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 











Grow Some New Wood 
Each Year 


T IS said that the poet Longfellow 
| kept the spirit of youth unto his ex- 
treme old age. A friend asked him how 
he managed to keep youthful in spirit, 
and he said: “That 
apple tree yonder is 
very old, but I never 
saw prettier. blos- 
soms on it than 
those it now bears. 

sail The tree grows a 

ae little new wood each 

. year, and I suppose 
8 that it is out of that 
es‘ new wood that those 
: blossoms come. Like 

JOHN W. HOLLAND the apple tree I try 
fo grow a little new wood each year.” 


177 

From the little tender shoots the lus- 
cious grapes hang, and from the tiny 
igs of the past year the apple tree 
unfolds its annual bridal veil. 
Our minds need these constant new 
owths in order that our mental appre- 
‘gation may remain fresh and young. Each 
#son should read occasionally a new 
kk. or re-read an old one, that his mind 
‘may have something different to feed 
ion. I knew a farm woman who plan- 
ged, for several years ahead, the reading 
she desired to do. One year it was a new 
poet, another winter she would read a 
good biography, and so on. She tried 
new recipes for cooking, late whims in 
fancy work, new wrinkles in poultry care, 
and modern psychological fads in the rear- 
ing of her children. In addition to all 
' this, she managed to read a book in the 
| Bible each month. I remember her as an 



























“intensely interesting woman. She simply 
grew new mental wood. 
179 
Grow some new friendships. If you are 


® fifty years old, one-half of the people you 
‘knew in youth are dead, and most of the 
others scattered. Each time a new neigh- 

| bor moves into the community it is your 

| chance to stay young by growing a new 

i ip. Unless we constantly grow out 
toward other people we in-grow ourselves. 


| ee 
Two people come to middle life. One 
s the names and faces of the young, 
while the other finds himself increasingly 
in a stranger's world. One is growing 
| tew friendship wood, the other is not. 


fl 

Grow a little moral and soul wood each 
ze One of the gladdest human beings 
have ever seen was the late Dr. Jowett 
0f England. His spirit-life always seem- 
‘ed fresh and new. I was told that the 
Secret of his abounding freshness was 
_ that each day he tried to pray in new 
@ phrases. Thoughts tend to run in ruts, 
_ aad so do our prayers. What is so stale 
48a prayer that runs droning and mean- 
® Meless in old words? Yet old words can 
® ecome vital and meaningful if only there 

| §soul growth behind them. 


_ St. Peter wrote. “Grow in grace, and 
| the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 

% A line of a hymn which I love 
“New graces ever gaining.” Faith 
and hope cause the mind and soul to grow 
few wood, and upon this new growth 
muits of the spirit life develop. 
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FLOATI 


(Patented and fully protected) 


.. Learn what it means in the new 


LW S&S & 
SIX AND G&IGHT 


In BARE essence, Floating Power is a 
revolutionary new engine mounting. 
In what it does, as applied to Dodge 
multi-cylinder engines, it goes far be- 
yond any single engineering develop- 
ment ever before put upon a motor car. 
There isn’t a trace of tremor, not a 


‘suggestion of engine effort, in these 


new Dodge cars. 

You get a sense of remoteness, of 
glorious freedom, of hushed smooth- 
ness, of liquid-like flexibility. 

All this, if you please, in cars that 
you know to be the most dependable, 
the most truly economical cars that 
adherence to a fine tradition of depend- 
ability and economy can produce. 

Here is brilliant performance with- 
out price penalty. The latest thing in 
engineering in a car of proved sound- 


ness. Style without extravagance, 
Comfort without high cost. 

Add to this the pedal-free gear 
shifting afforded by the Dodge Auto- 
matic Clutch, Silent Gear Selector 
and separate Free Wheeling. 

Add the proved advantages of such 
fundamental Dodge features as Hy- 
draulic Brakes, Silent Second Gear, 
Mono-Piece Steel Bodies and Double- 
Drop Bridge-Type Frames. 

Add greater size and beauty. And 
a lower price. Accept no less in the 
car you buy. 

NEW LOW PRICES 


New Dopce Six . . . $795 to $895 
New Dopce Eicut . . $1115 to $1185 
F. 0. B. Factory. Low delivered prices. Convenient terms. 
Five wire or demountable wood wheels, no extra cost. Duplate 
Safety Plate Glass at new low price. Automatic Clutch stand- 
ard on Eights; only $8 additional on all Sixes. Closed models 
factory-wired for Philco=Transitone Radio, 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH and SILENT GEAR SELECTOR 


FREE WHEELING ... 


SILENT SECOND GEAR ... 


LOW CENTER OF 


GRAVITY ,,. MONO-PIECE STEEL BODY... HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
DOUBLE-DROP BRIDGE-TYPE FRAME 
GREATER SIZE, POWER and BEAUTY 


DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


la ae 


AND UP. F. O. B. FACTORY 























When You Buy 
John Deere Implements 
You are Sure of 
Prompt Repair Ser- 

vice Durin 





Their 
Long ife 






















Your 
JOHN 
DEERE 
DEALER 


become bankrupt. 


1s always 
ready to 
serve you 








E GUARANTEE Progressive 

ments RELIABLE. 
goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transactions to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased 
(not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss 
results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only 
those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or returns 
from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have be- 





OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED 


RELIABLE 


Farmer-Ruralist advertise- 
If in writing advertisers and ordering 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 





Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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PAYS 


MODEL 33 
Bolt Action, 
Single-shot.22 
Caliber Rifle 






EKELEANBORE .22's 


Short, long, and long rifle—Silva- 
dry (ungreased) and Greased lead 
bullets in Hi-Speed and regular 
cartridges. Hollow points for ex- 
tra shocking power. Patented 
non-mercuric priming mixture 
prevents deterioration. No other 
non-corrosive cartridges stand up 
as well under heat and dampness. 


Model 12 






Model 24 


© 1932 R. A. Co. 











Animal pests. rush to cover when 
the Model 33 and Kleanbore car- 


tridges arrive on the farm. 


FOR ITSELF 


MANY TIMES 
N 


OW you can get a well made rifle that really 

shoots straight for only $5.85. Why should 
you let rats, weasels, gophers, and other pests 
destroy your poultry, grain, and growing crops 
when you can get a first class rifle for so little? 
It will pay for itself many times. 

The Model 33 Remington .22 caliber rifle is 
all you need to keep the vermin in check. With 
Kleanbore Hollow Point cartridges it has plenty 
of power for all the smaller animals. And if you 
shoot nothing but Kleanbore cartridges you'll 
never have to use a cleaning rod. They’ll keep 
out rust and pitting, and your rifle will stay 
accurate for a lifetime. 

Materials, finishing and gunsmithing in the 
Model 33 are of excellent quality. It has a posi- 
tive safety. Two lugs lock the bolt in place and 
make this rifle absolutely safe to shoot the new 


Hi-Speed .22’s. It’s far safer with any car- 
tridge than arifle with only one locking lug. 

For shooting small game and target 
work, as well as killing pests, the Model 
33 is thoroughly dependable. It’s a good 
rifle for man or boy—not too light and 
not too heavy. Shoots .22 short, long and 
long rifle cartridges. See it at your dealer’s 
or write us for a circular that tells all 
about it. Address: Remington 
Arms Works, 184 State 
St., lion, N.Y. 












Here are two extra- 
fast and wonderfully 
accurate .22 rifles—the Model 
12 Repeater and Model 24 Auto- 
loader. You can’t go wrong on either 
of these. 





Go to your dealer and ask him to show you The 
Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 











Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


4676 
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The greatest value ever offered— 
The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 


There’s Plenty to 


What Does the Farmer Have 
to Worry About? 


our time ago we heard Floyd C. 
Newton, Master Farmer of Morgan 
County, Georgia, answer this question of 
what the farmer has to worry about with 
such effect that we asked him to put it 
into writing for us. His letter in reply 
| to ours follows :— 

“I am sending you a copy of the state- 
ment about the plight of the farmer 
which you so kindly referred to as being 
humorous. I thought at the time I used 
it that maybe it had a slight element of 
humor, but as time has gone on, it has 
lost all of its humor. The statement I 
made was as follows :— 

“‘Farming is not just one thing after 
another—it is generally two. To prove 
it, I relate this, which follows the process 
of reasoning by elimination: The farmer 
as he faces the business situation for this 
year has but two things to worry about; 
can he get somebody to “run” him, or 
will the sheriff get him? If he can 
get somebody to “run” him, he is all 
right and hasn’t anything to worry 
about. But if the sheriff gets him—well, 
he has just two things to worry about; 
can he get out of jail or will he be sent 
up, Now if he gets out of jail, he is all 
right and hasn’t anything to worry about. 
But if he is sent up—oh well, he hasn’t 
but two things to worry about then; will 
he be pardoned or will he have to end it 
all by suicide? If he is pardoned he 
hasn’t anything to worry about. But if 
he commits suicide he has only two things 
to worry about; will he go up, or will he 
go down? If he goes up, he is all right, 
and too if he goes down he is all right, 
for it’s no new thing to him, he ‘will be 
just where he started from, his neighbors 
will be all around him. So he hasn’t 
anything to worry about after all.’ 

“Let me add that this is not original 
with me. I heard something similar to 
this, only half remembered it, so took the 
idea and set it to the tune of farming. 


“T enclose check for renewal of my 
subscription to the B. P. O. E. (Best pa- 
per on earth).” 


Alabama First to Accredit 


Bees 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 

LABAMA is to be the first state in 

the United States to ship accredited 
honey bees and queens. 
Plans have been completed for the 
State Department of Agriculture codp- 
erating with the State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation and the bee department of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute to accredit 
apiaries. The state apiary inspector will 
do the inspecting and issue certificates. 
“This is being done to promote and 
further develop the apiary industry of 
Alabama,” report these organizations. 
“Accredited bees and queens stand for 
100 per cent quality, 100 per cent purity, 
and 100 per cent free from any diseases. 
Northern States and Canada purchasers 
are calling for this kind of bees and 
queens. 


Learning to Pull Together 
By SETH P. STORRS 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Industries 
LABAMA has definitely set out to 
restore real farm prosperity through 
close codperation between industry, busi- 

ness, and agriculture. 

This program of cooperation was 
launched at a joint meeting of the Ala- 
bama Industrial Development Board and 
the State Board of Agriculture during 
February and has met enthusiastic support 
in all sections of the state since that time. 
Industrial leaders, farmers, bankers, and 
professional men have joined together, 
declaring “that agricultural prosperity is 
necessary to the prosperity of all kinds of 
j business and that when the farmer suf- 
fers everyone suffers.” 





Don’t Worry 


Worry About But 






An outstanding example of the en- 
dorsement. this codperative program is 
receiving is found in a resolution unanj. 
mously approved by the Montgom I 
Chamber of Commerce and over 100 lead. 1 
ers in industry, business, and agriculture : 



























































of the state in session irt Montgomery, a 
é “It is imperative that there be coopera. but ; 
tion between the various business groups in th 
in the state, - articularly the banking, man. posit: 
ufacturing, merchant, and industrial, with word: 
the farmer, to the end of supporting It loc 
Systematic, practical, and definite farm of mi 
program which shall be formulated by the Addit 
agricultural leaders,” the resolution saiq* the p 
in part. cake 
The press is to be congratulated upon condit 
the support it is giving the codperatiye 
movement. . Arn 
E PRR EES larger 
Making Cotton in ’32? Gas, 
By E. C. WESTBROOK Seiitor 
ITH low priced cotton it is all the went t 
more important that we make no vice-pr 
mistakes in our cotton plans this year, 
Many farmers say that they are not going 
to use any fertilizer this year. Is this the The 
safest policy? Economy is spending mon- “dealer 
ey wisely. Skilled 
Experiments conducted over a_ period giving 
of years by the Georgia State College of (cently I 
Agriculture show that the average yield Columb 
of seed cotton per acre without fertilizer son, Mc 
is about 300 pounds. These same experi- Good at 
ments also show that when complete ferti- 
lizers are used they increase the yield of 
seed cotton one pound for every pound of Next 
fertilizers used up to a 400-pound appli- it’s just 
cation. Therefore, if 300 pounds of a # summer 
10-4-4 for North Georgia, or a 9-3-5 for winter, 
South Georgia is used per acre the yield market 
should be 600 pounds as compared with and coo 
300 pounds without fertilizers. conditior 
Let each farmer figure for himself moistens, 
which plan offers the best chance for Mm grand pl: 
profit on his own farm. be some | 
Get the Weevil Early Scena 
By E. C. WESTBROOK managem 
OLL weevils are plentiful in the question 
southern half of Georgia. The ind- mind he } 
cations are that the cotton farmer will 9% chart to b 
have to fight them hard if he wishes to is interes 
make much cotton this year. These wee- ith this 
vils can be almost completely wiped out and then f 
if farmers generally would give their cot 9% saty worl 
ton two moppings with sweetened poisom his » 
about the time squares begin to appeat. any fencin 
This could be done at small cost. him to do 
The conditions described for Georgia jm tote i 
would apply to a large part of the Cotton holes, 
Belt. To produce a successful crop of # 
cotton this year will require much exer 7 
cise of gray matter, but it can be dane. ’ 
Sree ° | Each ye 
Better Syrup : 
from actual 





GLUGAR cane syrup of greatly improved | 
and more uniform quality can be pro" 
duced by a method worked out by C.F: 
Walton, Jr., and E. K. Ventre, of th 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Unitél 
States Department of Agriculture, in & 
periments made in Florida and Missi¥ 
sippi. The method involves the additi@t’ 
of a small proportion of decolorizing car’ 
bon direct to sugar cane juice in the fam 
evaporator. Don't forget to find out al 
about this in time to have on hand eve 
thing that’s needed when. the cane 8) 
ready next fall. ia 
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Livestock Codp Making 
Success 


HE Alabama Farm Bureau Livesté 
.£ Commission Firm has declared af 
ronage dividend of 15 per cent on & 
commission receipts for the period, 
18 to Dec. 31, 1931. a 
The codperative commission firm # 
organized by livestock producers im # 
vember, 1929, and since that time) 
paid off several thousand dollars m 
edness, and was able to declare i 
eral dividend despite adverse 
conditions. 
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News of 
Interest to 
na Farmers “ 





en- 
n is By W. C. LASSETTER 
lani- 
mery MMHE development of a complete ferti- 
lead- ‘ea in a new form has been announced 
Iture by the Swann Fertilizer Co., of Birming- 


ry. ham. This new fertilizer is in granules 
put it differs from other mixed fertilizers 














pera- F 
-Oups in that each granule is of the same com- 
man- position as its neighbor granule. In other 
with words each granule is a mixed fertilizer. 
ng a It looks as if this is taking the mechanics 
farm of mixing about as far as it can be taken. 
ry the Additional advantages are said to be that 
said’ the product does not absorb moisture or 
cake under normal storage or handling 
conditions. 
upon 
rative ee 
Armour Fertilizer Works, one of the 
farger of the fertilizer manufacturers, 
9 came South for their new president when 
fe Chas. S. McDowell retired. John E. 
Sanford, native of Huntsville, Alabama, 
fl. the went up. Mr. Sanford has been executive 
ke no vice-president of the company since 1922. 
year, x ok * 
going E 
ris the The Caterpillar Tractor Co. is holding 
+ mon “dealer schools” throughout the country. 
Skilled engineers from the factory are 
period giving the instructions. Such schools re- 
ege of cently have been held at Atlanta, Albany, 
2 yield Columbia, Salisbury, Birmingham, Jack- 
rtifizee son, Memphis, Little Rock, and El Paso. 
experi Good attendance is reported. 
e ferti- x * * 
‘ield of 
yund of Next ! ! ! Frigidaire Corporation says 
| appli- it’s just as logical to keep houses cool in 
s of a /™ summer as it is to keep them warm in 
3-5 for winter. So, Frigidaire is putting on the 
e yield market a radiator that heats in winter 
-d with and cools in summer. They call it a 
conditioner because it also cleanses, dries, 
himself moistens, and circulates the air. What a 
ice for jm gtand place to live in this old world will 
be some day ! 
* * 
1 Elmer T, Wible, advertising manager 
y of Pittsburgh Steel Co., believes that 
management has a lot to do with this 
in the question of farming. With this idea in 
he ind § Mind he has prepared a farm engineering 
ner will chart to be given free to any farmer who 
ishes to is interested in doing a little figuring. 
se wee: Mm With this chart one can map out his fields 
iped out and then find out just how much unneces- 
heir cot: sary work he’s doing in getting to and 
1 poison @ ffom his work. And if he plans to do 
appeat. any fencing Mr. Wible knows it will pay 
to do a complete job of planning be- 
Georgia ‘tore starting to drive posts or dig post 
e Cotton Mm Moles. Mr. Wible’s chart can be had 
crop & Mm Ff the asking if you will only write 
ch exer: Me Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
dane * * * 
Each year, roundworms, tapeworms, 
; and other parasites kill thousands of farm 
“‘mimals ahd poultry in the South. Aside 
improvel actual death losses the toll in ema- 
1 be pro ted and unthrifty stock reaches a stag- 
by Ce ® éeting figure. 





45 

: These parasites can not only directly 

-Aesult in death or poor results from feed- 

ing, but they render their prey an easy 
is well 






“ietim of many diseases. It 
for example, that hogs infested 
foundworms are very susceptible to 








Both governmental and private or- 
atizations have expended much time and 
my in research work directed toward 
Control of internal pests of domestic 

Many useful discoveries have 
Made and satisfactory remedies de- 












The Animal Industry Department of 
Davis and Company, Detroit, 
Ball, after many years of investiga- 
ua8 Printed bulletins describing the 
ay the various animal para- 
they affect different animals, 

i methods of control. These use- 
fen rtive booklets may be se- 
from the company at the ad- 

*n above. Our readers who write 
State the class or classes of 
which information is de- 


















done at minimum cost. 


WEEDS coming fast —a big field to tend — and the “Cater- 
pillar” Tractor trots along at just the right time and the 
right speed with the 6-row push-type weeder! Responsive 
steering for clean, accurate work — gripping traction of 
broad tracks enforces ample power on mellow footing. 

A big schedule to lick on a modest budget — and that’s 
easy! The “Caterpillar’s” sure-treading tracks eliminate 
wasteful slip — each gallon of fuel and each hour of time 
gain an extra measure of work. Reserve strength and 
stamina to perform day and night through busy seasons, 

A Georgia planter, with one helper, handles 350 acres 
of peanuts with this “Caterpillar” Tractor. He enjoys the 
full advantages of effective work — completed on time and 
These things boost yields and 
incomes — every “Caterpillar” owner commands them. 
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Giving the profits a 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor profitably on my farm? 


Size of farm 





Chief crop____ 





Power now used____ 


[DEMS ME eer Sa CFS 2ST. 


PES CO ee aE 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


T R A C T O R 











Fertilizer 


The foot of any distributor will strike 
coots, clods or rocks.... but if you’re 
using the Genuine Seay, the flow of fer- 
tilizer is not increased. The shock cannot 
reach the FLOATING HOPPER. Thus 
distribution is always uniform. There is no 
waste. Fertilizer costs are reduced without 
lessening crop yields, Insist on the Genuine 
Seay with FLOATING HOPPER. Imple- 
ment dealers everywhere carry it. Write 
for our FREE booklet, ‘Cutting Fertilizer 
Costs” and name of nearest dealer. 


SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





Genuine SEAY Distriputor 


OTHER 
FEATURES 


All steel parts super-hardened. 
Beam and handles of seasoned 
oak, without defects. Entire 
distributor so well balanced 
that minimum traction is re- 


quired to produce postive 
kn Less noise. Flow of 
fertilizer can be regulated ac- 
curately. Enclosed spout. 


When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us'at Once, Two Weeks 


in Advance of Change. 





It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 





address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at the new address. 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
last two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 

~ . F.D. 
se ree ort 

first of next month send it to R. F. D. 

4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 

“JOHN W. SMITH.” 

We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 
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Spring House Cleaning Made Easier 


PRING housecleaning of yesteryear was no small 
S happening. It was made a sort of fetish. For days 

at a time the whole household routine was upset 
and as a result the housewife, likewise the family, was 
jaded and worn. 

As an escape from this unenviable situation the sys- 
tematic home maker seeks rather to organize her house 
cleaning on a more gradual basis by distributing the 
work throughout each day of the week. A goodly part 
of the organization will have to do with pre- 
ventive measures in cleaning: first, by training 
members of the family to assist not only with 
the actual cleaning but also with daily problems 
of keeping their own personal effects in order ; 
second, by dispensing with superfluous objects, 
vases, magazines, etc., that catch and hold dust; 
third, by concerted effort on the part of the 
family to keep unnecessary dust out of the 
house, and fourth, by adequate storage for 
household clothing, supplies, and equipment. 

Materials. and equipment for cleaning should 
be kept in a special place, preferably a closet, 
cupboard, or wardrobe on the back porch or in 
the kitchen. A broom closet should be high 
enough to permit the brooms and long handled 
brushes to hang on the wall. Shelves and draw- 
ers are needed for storing cleaning materials. 

Any implement for cleaning should answer 
the requirement for all good tools: suitability 
for the task by its size and shape, and ease of 
storing and cleaning. Consider whether the tool 
will be used enough to justify the cost, and if 
it really saves time and energy. 


OME ttools, however, are indispensable and 

should be included in the ‘cleaning equipment 
of every home. 

Brooms, due to their frequent use, deserve 
first consideration-in this list. Those with light 
bamboo handles are easier to use than those 
with the heavy stick. Longer wear will result 
if brooms are hung by a screw or string. 

A very satisfactory wall brush may be made 
by slipping a bag of canton flannel or a flour 
sack over an ordinary corn broom and tying in 
place. Brush with downward strokes so that 
the wall will not be streaked. 

A wall brush of soft cotton twine, lamb’s 
wool, or soft bristles is really better. It is pos- 
sible to purchase long handled wall brushes 
with extra joints, thus enabling one to clean walls with- 
out mounting chairs, tables, ladders, etc. 


A weighted brush with short bristles is splendid for 
polishing waxed floors. Lacking that, however, one may 
improvise a brush by covering a, brick with several 
layers of heavy flannel or woolen carpet. 


Long brushes with flexible wire handles may be 
used to clear tall vases, refrigerator pipes, bottles, etc. 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Brushes of various shapes and sizes may be used to 
splendid advantage in cleaning upholstery, mattresses, 
springs, reed furniture, and crevices in furniture and 
woodwork. 

Every home needs at least one wet mop for floors 
that must be washed with water. 


Care should be taken 


made of. inexpensive materials or sheets may be em- 
ployed for this purpose. 


NUMBER of materials make satisfactory dustless 
dusters. The materials used should be free from ling 

and ravelings and should be soft. Old silk and chamois 
skin make the best ones for well finished furniture and 
woodwork but outing flannel and cheesecloth make good 


dust cloths. Wring a cloth out of very hot water 


let the steam escape and use for dustless 
dusting. If one tablespoon of kerosene is added 
to one quart of hot water before the dusters are 



































—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 
A VERY NARROW SPACE HAS BEEN UTILIZED TO GOOD ADVANTAGE IN A 


SATISFACTORY CLEANING CLOSET 


that mop is washed and dried before storing in closet. 


The amount of dusting may be reduced by sprink- 
ling dustless sweeper material, such as left-over tea 
leaves and pieces of damp newspaper, over the rugs and 
floors so that they will gather the dust in sweeping. 


Dust covers for the larger pieces of furniture are 
splendid cleaning aids in sweeping as they obviate much 
useless dusting and cleaning. These covers may be 


dipped, the results will be most gratifying. 


It is well to have some prepared dust cloths, 
The following simple polish may be quickly 
made. Put one cup of turpentine and one cup 


would in making French dressing. Into a cop. 
tainer with a tight fitting lid (a quart fruit jar 
is splendid) pour about three tablespoonfuls of 
this mixture. Shake the container several times 
then pour the surplus mixture back into the 
bottle. Two dust cloths put into the jar and lef 
overnight should be saturated with the oil, by 
should not be dripping. A cloth prepared in this 
manner has a dual purpose: it polishes while it 
removes the dust. Needless to say, such dust 
cloths, to be.effective, should be clean. 

Floors require much consideration in clean- 
ing. Any treated floor, whether waxed, oiled, 
or varnished, must be free from dust if the 
wood is to keep its highly polished surface, 
One must keep in mind that water changes the 
color of woods, and oil will darken the floor. If 
a general cleaning is needed, use the following 
preparation for wiping up the floor: 1 table 
spoon turpentine, 3 tablespoons boiled linseed 
oil, 1 quart boiling water. Have a clean cloth 
ready to wipe up the excess as fast as it is ap 
plied. When the mixture gets dirty, renew the 
preparation and proceed as at first. 


HEN all available cleaning materials are 
collected, label them and arrange on the 
shelves, or hang on hooks in the cleaning closet 
The housekeeper, wise in her day and genet 
ation, will make a study of her work. She wil 
find not only simple, labor-saving equipment, 
but she will seek to employ methods tha 
will save her time and strength. Ever on the 
alert, she will be ready to try new methods and a& 
cept them if they are really better than her old 
ones. Some fundamental principles will guide her # 
planning her work. For instance, it is better to cleat 
several times a year; fabrics and equipment, if quite 
soiled, will require considerable rubbing, thus weariti 
them out much sooner. Besides, strenuous cleaning 
makes considerable inroads on the time and strength d 
the worker. 


“If Easter Means Only a New Dress—”’ 


HOPE you have not planned a whole new outfit for 

Easter. If you have, I am going to tread on your 

toes. Some years ago the spring magazines ran 
pages of colorful, flowery Easter hats, and whole sec- 
tions of lacy, frilled Easter dresses. If the congrega- 
tions had worn all they were advised to, the clergymen 
could have viewed, not the usual sea of faces, but flower 
gardens—a mound of bobbing white lilacs here, a bed of 
violets there, a sheaf of roses over yonder; heads that 
usually bowed in prayer were bowed under the weight 
of the fearful and wonderful thing—the hat. Minds 
could not enjoy the beauties of the Easter service. Mrs. 
A wondered if Mrs. X saw her new purse. Boys won- 
dered if. girls noticed their new haberdashery—espe- 
cially the dashery—and girls wondered if the boys were 
impressed ‘by their finery. And queerly enough, nearly 
everyone was so centered on himself that he had no 
thought for anyone else. 





By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


It is too bad Easter was ever a time for such cheap 
show, a trying to out-dress the Jones, an effort to beget 
envy in our neighbors. I believe such a state of affairs 
is passing, but I want to speed it on its way. If you 
have a lovely spring outfit, wear it a Sunday or two 
before or a time or so after Easter. If Easter only 
means a new dress, it means nothing—nothing real and 
worth while. 


Easter is a time of re-birth. All nature is being 
born again. Easter, to Christian people, commemorates 
the time when Christ died and rose from the dead, when 
He took on a distinctly spiritual form. For us, instead 
of emphasizing material clothes, we can turn our atten- 
tion to (for want of a better name) spiritual dress. 


If we would do this, then this Easter season must he 
a time of stock taking. I know a girl who tells me? 
before she goes to sleep at night she goes over ™ 
whole day to check up and see where she could lat 
done better. It seems a good idea. Of course to takel@ 
much time in self-analysis would be harmful. To Drow 
over mistakes would be an error, but to be able tom 
facts—to say, here I did not do so well; I was Wi 
in this or that; next time I will do the thing differ 
—that attitude is helpful. sig 










F DAILY stock taking is advantageous, so als? 

yearly stock taking. Shall we look back a year 
take some measurements? Are we developing mei 
and spiritually? Have we read any good books? # 
what? Could we discuss and share them with 00m 
Have we heard great music from our phonograpl 
radio? To paraphrase Ruskin: Do you kno 
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‘am not opposed to pretty clothes—far 






tie, Who took a census which cost the 











der. 6. 2.11 Sam. 15:1; I Kings 1:5. 3. 


hear this, you cannot hear that; that what 
lose today you cannot gain tomor- 
row? Will you listen to your housemaid 
or your stable boy, when you may listen 
to queens and kings? Have we seen a 
great work of art—a reproduction if not 
an original ?—a natural picture if not an 
artist-made one, a sunset, a hillside flam- 
ing with color or white with feathery 
jum blossoms? Such beauty should 
make us say, “I have felt a Presence that 
disturbs me with the joy of elevated 
thought.” 
“Today I have grown taller from walking with 
the trees, 
The seven sister poplars that go softly in 
a line. 
And I think my heart is whiter for its parley 
with a star 
That trembled out 
above the pine.” 


at nightfall and hung 


Are we looking for the finer things in 
people? Seek and ye shall find. As Hen- 
ry Van Dyke said, “Be governed by your 

_admirations rather than by your disgusts.” 
Say of the person with whom you disa- 
gree, “Though we hold radically different 
views, 1 admire his honesty in standing 
for what he believes.” Or, “I believe she 
is wrong, but she is sincere, and I admire 
her for being true blue.” 
“Men should be judged, not by their tint of 

skin, 

The gods they serve.... 

Nor by the way they fight, or love, or sin, 

But by the quality of thought they think.” 


Have we looked at our own shortcom- 
ings? In checking up on ourselves, may- 
be we find that our fault is biting our 
nails or imposing on people. Whatever it 
is, we can cure it if we desire it earnestly 
enough. 


Take time to put on your spiritual 
dress. Remember the ancient philosopher 
who said, “If thou hast two loaves of 
bread, sell one of them and buy white 
narcissus, for while bread is food for the 
body, narcissus is food for the soul.” 


In conclusion, let me assure you that I 


from it. Dress up; we all owe it to our- 
selves and those around us to be as at- 
tractive as possible. But for Easter, dress 
up the inner self, the real you. And may 
your Easter be a happy one. 





A Lesson in Stitches 














RUNNING SEAM 





aeeMs are formed by joining two 
pieces of material. This simple pro- 
cess is called a running seam. 


q)o You Know 
Your Bible? 


Wr cut up a part of the Bible with 
a penknife and burned it, and what 
became of him? 

2. Who had 50 men run before them 
When they traveled? 

3. What great family of the Jews were 


teetotalers, and what blessing did they 
receive ? 





4, What dangerous journey was once 


omg by ten cowards and two brave 
men? 


5. Who is the first suicide mentioned 





















| fuows THat? BET THAT'LL MAKE 
OLD JOE YEALOUS. HE NEVER HAD] | 


(PEP ENOUGH TO MOVE FASTER 











You'll KNOW HIM_ F 
AFTER 15 VEARS? 

















GET DRESSED Witt you? 
YOUR FRIEND JOBE SOVEANY |: 
MINUTE. FOR HEAVENS SAKE 

AT HAVE you GOT THERE? 








ATS THE GOOD 


3] WENT TO BLIVIT 
“\ 15 YEARS AGO. 
Bie if 








YEYMY WORD, JOE GINGERS 
You LOOK AS YOUNG 
; | AS EVER. COME 
¢ ~S AND MEET 
SIN THE WIFE. 
Ate : = 












SS 





DON'T YOU Boys Go |} | 
OUT AND TAKE A 
WA LK 




















EMEMBER , JOE? 
“KID MERCURY" 
THE SCHOOL PAPER 
USED To CALL.ME, 






























HERE OvLL, 
CHASE NICE REO 
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YES SIR, GRAPE NUTS COOKED AND 


‘SERVED HOT IS A GLORIOUS WINTER 


CEREAL—HERE'’S HOW TO MAKE IT:— 


lcup Grape-Nuts % teaspoon salt 
14 cups boiling water 











ALL RIGHT, ALL Ri— 
MY W-o-R-D= IM TER 














GRAPE-NUTS 
1S FILLED WITH VITAL 
ELEMENTS THAT MAKE 
FOR HEALTHAND ENERGY. 
J] SERVED WITH WHOLE 
MILK OR CREAM, IT PROVIDES MORE 
VARIED NOURISHMENT THAN MANY 
A HEARTY MEAL>=— 
ANO ITS CRISP KERNELS ENCOURAGE 
THE THOROUGH CHEWING WHICH HELPS 
TEETH AND GUMS TO KEEP FIT. 
GET GRAPE-NUTS From YouR 
GROCER — OR SEND IN HE 
COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 
PACKA GE, 

















Add Grape-Nuts and salt to briskly boiling 
water in top of double boiler. Place over 
hot water and cook, uncovered, 10 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Or, cook, uncovered, 
over direct heat five minutes, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent scorching. Serve with 
cream and sugar. Serves 3 or 4, 





/ 
on 
e 
Inoitl this Comp 
Prog.F. 3-32 
GENERAL FOODS 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free sample of 
Grape-Nuts and the booklet ‘Happier 
Days From Better Breakfasts"’ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


in Canada, address 
General Foods Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 




















in the Bible ? é 
6, What celebrated building was erected 


without any noise? 


. gy hat traitor raised a great pillar in 


ifetime for a remembrance, whose 
tid was marked only by a heap of 
es? 


of seventy thousand people? 





Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106. New Albany,Iné, 





s 7. 
Luscious Strawberries 
FROM YOUR OWN GARDEN 
Get plants NOW, We will send you 

« | 60 Promier Best Earl 
GO Chesapeake Best 
60 Champion Everbearer 

Pe Biakemore Best 

for $2.50 postpaid. 25 plan’ 
of each $1.50 or 100 of mak *08. 
all postpaid. Berry-Book Free. 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
289 So. Market St.. Salisbury, Md, 








. What argument was settled by the 
ange and terrible death of one of the 


teas, hen did an unnamed woman 


aking to be merciful ? 
ANSWERS 
%. 4. Num. 13, 5. Judg. 16:30. 6. I Kings 


7.1L Sam. 18:17-18, 8.1 Sam. 24. 9. 
16. 10. II Sam. 14:2-20, 














Samuel Scoville, J 
rae rr. Copreiatt by Sunday 





THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER 
seeds 


€ Crop.”’ A 


Besides being the 
We sold 


260 State Street. 


Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
lanted in open ground, BEARS FRUI 

PLANTS. Mr. Burbank makes the remarkable statement that ‘‘a 
second on tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the First 


. 1. t, 
Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants were budding, 
yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burb 


E 

also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 
100,000 pac 60 

3 pkts. for 25c, 7 pkts. 


GREEN’S FARMS SEED COMPANY 


BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 


T EARLIER THAN 


editor of Bee Culture, states that he planted 
ank. 
arliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
t 


es last year. Pkt. of seeds for 10c. 
or 50c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 





WESTPORT. CONN. 


EAD THE CLASSIFIED ADS in 
this issue and benefit thereby. 
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(Buy ) 


Advertised 
Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to sell 
better goods at lower prices. Write 
advertisers for catalogs and informa- 
tion. Please mention 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
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LEAFLET called Get- 
ting the Most for Your 
Food Money, recently 
issued by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and the Extension 
Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
lays stress on the right kinds 
of food and enough food to 
keep the family well. The 
point is well taken that you 
can get the right kinds of food 
without spending very much 
if you can raise your own 
food, but in any low cost diet- 
ary a proper division must be 
made of the food cost so as to 
include the essentials. Where 
there are children in the fam- 
ily it is suggested that out of 
every dollar spent for food 25 
cents should go for milk and 
cheese; 20 to 25 cents for veg- 
etables and fruit; 15 to 20 
cents for flour, wheat, corn- 
meal, oats, rice, grits, and 
other grain foods; 15 to 20 
cents for butter, lard, other 
fats, sugar, and molasses; and 
15 to 20 cents for meat, fish, 
and eggs. 

From time to time we have 
discussed in these columns the 
uses of milk, fruits and vege- 
tables, and eggs. In this issue 
it would seem wise to discuss 
the value and uses of cereals 
and cereal products. 

There is an old axiom 
which says, “Bread is the staff 
of life,” but when that state- 
ment was first uttered bread 
was made entirely of whole grains. Later we learned 
how to mill the grain so as to exclude the bran and the 
germ, little realizing that we were discarding the best 
part of the grain. Recently many of us have resumed 
the use of whole wheat flour for bread making, and 
we have learned to use the whole cereals in a number 
of interesting ways. 

All grain foods are cheap body fuels. Combined 
_with milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables, and meats they are 
also good for body building. We are therefore giving 
here some recipes for the use of cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts which we hope will help the farm home makers of 
the South with the problem of better meals at a low cost. 

Wheat is grown in so many of the Southern States 
that it deserves a prominent place in the list of cereals. 
Cooked wheat may be used to splendid advantage in 
various ways: in the place of rice in stews and soups; 
as a breakfast cereal with sugar and cream, and as a 
substitute for rice in Spanish rice. 


SPANISH WHEAT 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes Y% teaspoon salt 
3 cups whole grain wheat 2 small onions 
(previously cooked) Pepper 
Cook the onion in fat, add other ingredients, and 
cook slowly for 15 to 20 minutes. 


BROWN BREAD 

2 cups ground wheat meal 1 teaspoon salt 

l cup cornmeal 1% teaspoons soda 

2 cups buttermilk % cup sorghum or molasses 

First mix the dry ingredients, adding to this the 
combined liquids. Grease molds (baking powder cans 
are quite satisfactory), and fill two-thirds full. Steam 
3% hours, remove lids, and brown in the oven. 
RABBIT CHOP SUEY 
Rabbit chop suey is a low cost dish that has another 

added attraction: it is almost a completely balanced 
meal, containing several vegetables and meat. Starchy 
material is supplied as rice served on the side. Most of 
us do not have all the materials for chop suey, such as 
bamboo shoots, bean sprouts, and water chestnuts. You 
may sprout your own beans. Mung beans are satis- 
factory for that purpose. Toasted almonds, Brazil nuts, 
or raw Jerusalem artichokes or radishes, sliced thin, 
may be substituted for the water nuts. Celery, cut in 
long thin slices, resembles in texture the bamboo shoots 
in the Chinese chop suey. Soy sauce may be bought in 
grocery stores. The chop suey recipe is :— 


2 cups bean sprouts 2 cups onion (shredded thin) 
1 rabhit (or 2 to 3 cups l cup shredded green pepper 
shredded cooked meat) 2 cups shredded celery 
3 tablespoons butter (or oth-2 cups broth 
er fat) 2 teaspoons flour 
1 cup almonds (toasted) 4 tablespoons soy sauce 


Place the\ rabbit on a rack in a kettle; cover with 
_ hot water, add 34 teaspoon salt, and leave the cover of 
































For High Food Value at Low Cost 


‘Try Cereals 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


the kettle partly open. For an older rabbit, simmer 114 
to 2 hours, then let it cool in the broth. Drain and cut 
the meat from the bones in thin strips. Melt the fat in 
a frying pan, add the onion and green pepper, and cook 
for a few minutes. Add the meat and continue cooking, 
stirring frequently, until the meat is slightly browned. 
Add the celery and bean sprouts, then the broth mixed 
with flour; cover the mixture and cook slowly for 10 
minutes. Add the almonds, which have been broken 
into halves, and soy sauce, and add salt if needed. 
Serve with hot boiled rice. 


RICE CUSTARD 
% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 
Nutmeg 


1 cup boiled rice 
4 egg yolks 
4 cups milk 
Beat sugar, yolks, and butter together. Add the milk 
and rice. Pour in a double boiler and cook until the 
mixture coats a spoon, then remove from the fire. Add 
the stiffly beaten whites and nutmeg. 


SPANISH RICE 
1 cup uncooked rice % cup diced celery 
1 onion chopped fine 2 cups cooked or canned to- 
1 green pepper chopped fine 
4 tablespoons butter (or 
other fat) 

Wash the rice and cook in boiling salted water until 
tender. Cook the onion, pepper, and celery in the hot 
fat until brown; pour in the tomatoes, add the salt and 
pepper, and cook gently 15 to 20 minutes. Add the 
drained rice and cook 5 to 10 minutes.: Grated cheese 
may be added, or the rice may be served plain. This 
recipe will make six servings. 


matoes 
2 teaspoons salt 
Pepper to taste 


The water ground cornmeal of the South is more 
nearly a whole grain than is the meal which is heated 
in a power driven mill. For that reason cornmeal is 
often used as a cereal, such as the old-fashioned corn- 
meal mush. 

CORNMEAL MUSH 


l cup cornmeal 4 cups water (or 4 cups 


1 teaspoon salt 
Bring the liquid to the boiling point and then pour 
in the meal and salt and cook in a double boiler for at 
least one hour—preferably longer. Before serving, bring 
the mush to the boiling point. 
CRACKLING BREAD 
4 cups cornmeal As much boiling water as 
2 cups cracklings neede 
3 teaspoons salt 
Mix the salt and cornmeal and moisten with boiling 
water. When the meal has cooled work the cracklings 
into it. Pat the dough into cakes about 4 inches long, 
2 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. Bake for. 30 minutes. 
Serve the bread very hot. 






RICE IS A GOOD ACCOM. 
PANIMENT FOR THIS DISH 
OF RABBIT CHOP SUEY, 





“Cracklings” is a name ap. 
plied to the crisp brown meat 
tissue left after lard is cooked 
out. The surplus fat can be 
removed by putting the hot 
cracklings in a cloth and 
squeezing or pressing. Lean 
meat is much better than fat 
for crackling bread. 


HOMEMADE HOMINY 

Use 1 tablespoon of lye to 
1 gallon shelled corn. Cover 
with water and boil until the 
skin slips from the grain, 
Wash well in several waters 
after removing the-skins and 
cook the grain until tender. 

TAMALE PIE 


2 cups tomato sauce 
2 ey chopped meat (cook- 
e 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 small onion 

1 sweet green pepper 
%cup cornmeal cooked in 
1% cups boiling salted water 
Y% cup grated cheese 


Mix 1 cup tomato sauce, ; 
meat, salt, onion, pepper, and 
cornmeal mush. Pour ina bak- 
ing pan, sprinkle with cheese, 
and bake. Serve the remain. 
ing tomato sauce on the pie, 


Prepared cereals are more | 
expensive but they may be 
justified in that they save time 
and give an opportunity for 
variety in the diet. 

SWEET POTATO SURPRISE. - 
You may use either baked or boiled sweet potatoes. 
Mash potatoes, season, and make into balls. Nuts or — 
marshmallows may be placed in the center of each ball | 
Roll the balls in flaked cereals, place in a pan witha ~ 
generous quantity of butter, and bake 10 to 15 minutes.” 


BRAN MUFFINS 
2 tablespoons fat ¥%4 teaspoon soda 
4 tablespoons sugar % teaspoon salt 
1 egg 1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup sour milk 1 tablespoon home-raised 
l cup bran nuts or chopped dried 
l cup flour fruits (previously soaked) ~ 
Cream the fat and sugar together, add the egg. The - 
dry ingredients should be mixed and sifted. Add the | 
bran to the creamed mixture, then add the milk alter- 
nately with the dry ingredients. Bake in a moderate 
oven 15 to 20 minutes. Roe 
CEREAL FLAKE DROP COOKIES 
l cup sugar 
5 cups flaked cereal Y% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla 4 
Add the sugar, salt, and baking powder to the cream — 
ed butter, then the eggs (well beaten), flaked cereal, 
vanilla. Bake on a buttered cookie sheet or pan ina 
moderate oven. : 
CEREAL FLAKE BRITTLE 
2cups granulated sugar 1 cup water 
1 cup brown sugar % cup butter 
% cup syrup or molasses 1% cups cereal flakes 
Mix water, syrup, and the two sugars ina pan, stir: 
ring until the sugar is dissolved. Then cook, without 
stirring, until the mixture reaches 300 degrees FE 
the hard crack stage. Remove from fire and add butt 
stirring only enough to mix well. If too much sti 
is done, the candy will turn to sugar. Add cereal fi 
and pour out on a greased flat surface or slab, pt 
it out to as thin a sheet as possible. Break u 
pieces of desired sizes. 
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Have “Lived at Home” for the Ls 
Twenty-eight Years a 


By MOLLIE LINDSEY Be 
Home Demonstration Agent, Scott County, Arkansas 
Bed ekg at home is not a new practice for the U 
family of Square Rock community, Scott Cdl 
Arkansas. Mrs. Horace Davis states that durim 
28 years of her married life she has never opened # 
can of canned products for her family except sam 
and tuna fish, never a can of fruits or vegetaDiey 
even tomatoes, and she has never been out of ¢ 
fruits and vegetables that she canned herself, * 
She also says she has never in that time bought @ 
of meat, and she has never been without t 
Davises own their own 72-acre farm with no m 
on it. chiefly because they know how to live at 
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ap- 
neat 
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1 be 
hot 
and 
Lean 
1 fat 
**Lose sleep? Of course you won't! Sloan’s 
will stop the pain in no time.’” 
dedh “J believe you're right, Alice. It certainly feels 
a much better already.” 
1 the ee 
rrain. 
ate LAME BACK 
3 and 
ler, 3 
—lumbago 
Whenever lame back or lumbago 
we threatens to keep you awake, remem- 
ber Sloan’s. It gives quick relief with 
its sunshine warmth. Fresh blood cir- 
ater culates the minute you pat it on. Pain 
soon disappears. Your back is sooth- 
sauce, ‘ed, relaxed. You sleep soundly all 
r, and night... Get a fresh bottle today at 
ri Dake your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 
caged WARMS LIKE 
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: AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 
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for one silver dollar. 

. F. Adams $740 for a few 

old coins. I want all kinds of old coins, 

medals, bills and stamps. I pay big cash 
premiums. 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
ee Cele Folder one further 
particu! may mean much profit to 
you. Write today to 
MISMATIC CoMPANY OF TEXAS 


+ 378, .._._ . FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
{Largest Rare Coins Establishment in U.S) 







| i s3DRESS GOODS 
| 2 Bee saican sisson Q7: 
2 me | \ Beare srrts JEXTRA eee 





 Percales, Prints, Voiles, 

New clean goods direc’ eres at bys 

lpn Latest vorted Colors yard 
ve 

SEND NO MONEY P+”, po*t™22 


livery charge. 


‘ $129 oa id, aaa ‘ith order. 
+ le w 
ae sre i) Recaption ountaniont ce maney back. 
cwethva a") EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
693 Broadway, Dep. H46. N.Y.C, 
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SSeeueanceuuseuseess 
4 Cutieura Refreshing and 


non-irritating 
Shaving 
Cream  wieaiy. 


At 
Cenler’s or sent om rece shir. 













—S tylish and Dainty 


RINTED and plain crepe are combined in this stylish frock for slender fig- 
ures, No. 7472. The back of the waist is cut in one with the sleeves, 
which are in elbow length, and have an added puff portion, lengthened by a 
deep fitted cuff. Deep shaped yoke portions are lengthened by flared flounce 
sections to form the skirt. The waist blouses slightly above a crushed belt. 
Plain crepe may be used for the entire dress. Cotton 
Fy! materials as well as linen would also be quite suitable 
for this model. Designed in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size ‘38 requires 4 
P yards of printed material with 7% yard of contrast- 
ing material 39 inches wide. 
The junior miss who likes loads and loads of 
frocks for spring and summer will be delighted 
with this simple and attractive model, No. 7483, 
which would be quite lovely made of inexpensive 
cotton prints, linen, or 
printed silk, or a solid 
color, such as one of the 
new blues. Inverted tucks 
trim the neck and sleeves. 
The lengthwise seams of 
the skirt terminate in 
low placed plaits. Criss- 
cross seams outline the 
yoke and inserts on the 
skirt portion, and the 
waist shows deep points 
on the upper part of the 
front. The sleeves are 
cut in one with the 
waist. Designed in 4 
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sizes: 11, 13, 15, and 17 
years. Size 15 requires 
334 yards 
material. 


of 35-inch 
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This seasonable costume for the growing girl, No. 
7485, consists of a sleeveless frock which may be worn 
with or without the bolero. Contrast is used very 
effectively. This design could be used quite nicely 
for remodeling by using the better parts of two 
dresses that harmonize in color and material, or by 
using new material with something already on hand. 
As shown here, plaid suiting in brown and green was 
used for the skirt portion and bolero, with green crepe for the waist. The 
new mesh materials combined with crepe, or gingham or linen with organdy, 
are also suggested. Designed in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12 re- 
quires 24% yards of checked material and 2% yard plain material. 

Bias binding is used to simulate a yoke insert on this dainty frock for a 
tiny girl, No. 7490. The binding is repeated at the neck, yoke, and the tiny cap 
sleeves. Printed voile, dimity, batiste, pongee, or chambray are recommended 
for this style. Designed in 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. Size 2 
requires 1% yards of 35-inch material. To trim with binding as illustrated will 
require 3% yards. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn ‘Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. _ Price 15 cents 
each. For other patterns, send for Spring Book of Fashions containing 





designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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thanks to 
FOCUSED HEAT 


Good cooks praise the Florence Oil 
Range. It gives results. It supplies 
that steady, concentrated heat need- 
ed to bring out flavor and make your 
skill successful every time. 

Focused Heat is the feature of the 
FlorenceWickless Kerosene Burner. 
It saves time and fuel—a// the heat is 
on the cooking, and high, low, fast or 
slow,exactly as you wantit. Any oven 
temperature to 600° or better, and 
always even. You can depend on it. 

Askyour dealer for free demonstra- 
tion. Study the advantages of Focus- 
ed Heat; see the all-grid cooking top; 
open, deep, level, smooth—every inch 
useful space. Note the modern colors; 
smooth, durable finish; sturdy con- 
struction — all features that make 

Florence this year’s out- 
standing oil stove value. 
Before you buy, see the 
Florence. There is a style and size 
to meet your needs and pocket- 


book. Florence Stove Company, 
Gardner, Mass. 


Mygcert [ Gas Ranges, too! Complete line | 






of new Console and Table Top 


principle Models — modern colors 


Three-color Oil Range with Built-in Oven 




























do your cooking 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 7 
You'll save money by it. =: 























Question of 


and 


HERE is one 
modern cone 
venience that you 
know pays big divi- 
dends in any home 
and on any farm, 
For added comfort and health, for 
time saved and labor lightened, for 
genuine protection and increased pro- 
duction—nothing equals a good water 
system. You need running water; you 
want it — and you are going to have 
it some day. Why not settle the mat- 
ter NOW — when you can have one 
of the famous MYERS Water Systems 
installed at the lowest cost in years. 


YER 


Water Systems 


MYERS Water Systems are built to 
solve all problems of individual ser- 
vice. Units for deep or shallow wells; 
powered by hand, windmill, gasoline 
engine or electricity; capacities from 
150 to 10,000 gallons per hour. Reli- 
able, time-tested, standardized equip- 
ment that meets any home or farm 
water system requirements. MYERS 
electric water systems are completely 
automatic — nat -starting, 
self-stopping, self-oiling. 














There is near you a reliable dealer 
trained in Myers Installation Service. 
Write us for his name, together with 
your copy of. our interesting free book- 
let entitled, ‘Water in Abundance.” 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
337 Orange Street 
Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, 
Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, 
Door Hangers 
“Pump Builders 
Since 1870” 








ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


SizeSx 1dinches 
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Scapes, pet ‘utlonale’ etc., 
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guaranteed. 
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For bronchial asthma inhale Vapo- 

resolene vapor. Every breath car- 
ties soothing, antiseptic vapor 
direct to irritated _ membranes of 
breathing organs. No long waiting 
for slower relief of remedies taken 
internally. No upset stomachs. Va 
Cresolene soothes at once, restores 
normal breathing, makes restful 
sleep possible. Drugless, simple, easy 
to use. p-type or new electric 
vaporizer. Complete directions with 
every bottle. In successful use for 52 
years. All drug stores. 


| SZ 


Send for booklet No. 783. Vapo- 
Cresolene Company. 62 Cortlandt 
St. k, N.Y. 


J NEW PRIMA NOW 
ONLY 


La -Type 
Vaporizer 


Electric 
Vaporizer 






















Separator 


Ry, Best machine—big- 

gest value on the 
ly guar- 
" 500-Ib. Size . $33.00 
30 Days Trial 


===> Small Down Payment 
puts this perfect separator on your 
farm. Over 60,000 now in use. Write 
today for our Easy Payment Plan. 


° 
New Prima Separator Co. 
Dept.1 
4001 N. Tripp Ave. Chicago, iit. 
er inet bixeske Mm bouts. ssourl Streets 
Poydras Street en Streets 






$16 63 
For Small Size 













INOW settle the 
Water Supply 


_ for Home 
, Farm 
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SALLY 
CARTER 





REN’T the fashions in Easter clothes 
lovely this year? I hope you are 
enjoying making them up and _ trying 
them on. And I hope you are not feel- 
ing discouraged if there seems to be a con- 
trast between the fresh newness of spring 
frocks or bonnets and the complexion 
which they frame—that your skin doesn’t 
look tired and a bit coarse, with perhaps 
a smattering of blackheads caused by win- 
ter’s soot, smoke, and ashes, or of pimples 
caused by eating the heavy foods so often 
on winter menus—that you don’t have to 
bother with a sallow, muddy darkness of 
complexion that sometimes 
follows in the train of Feb- 


Springtime freshness in the air! 
Flowers blooming everywhere 
Is your face as fair to see? 
Can it meet with style’s decree? 


Freshness for Winter Weary Skin 


week after washing your face, apply hot 
towels (bath towel wrung out in water 
as hot as you can stand it) for several 
minutes. Then cover your hands with a 
soft clean cloth and press out (oh, ever 
so gently) the blackheads that come easi- 
ly. Leave the stubborn ones until next 
time, for pressing hard or bruising the 
skin may result in black spots or scars. 
After the “come easy” blackheads are 
out, apply witch-hazel or some other anti- 
septic to cleanse the pores antiseptically, 
and to close and refine them. 

Pimples of long standing do not always 
yield io any local treatment, 
for they may be caused by 





ruary cold and March 
winds! 

If you are faced with these 
problems, now is the time 
for a real “spring cleaning” 
to clear up winter troubles 
and coax your complexion to 
look as fresh and fair as 
Easter flowers. 

3egin your spring cleaning 
on the inside of your body! 
Every morning after you 
have cleaned your teeth and 
used your mouth wash, drink 
a glass of water with the 
juice of half a lemon squeez- 
ed into it—no sugar! Eat a 
lighter breakfast—and dinner 
—and supper than you've 
been eating all winter, with 
very little meat, oily foods, 
starches, or sweets. It is 
wonderful how easily you can 
get along without these in 








some definite germ or internal 
disturbance. In such cases 
it is always best to consult 
your physician. But for or- 
dinary pimples caused by 
heavy foods, the inside and 
outside cleansing treatments 
outlined above should be ef- 


fective. If the steaming ir- 
ritates the skin, dispense 
with it. We do not recom- 


mend steaming or hot water 
except in stubborn cases of 
blackheads which simply will 
not respond to less strenuous 
methods. Ordinary pimples 
are often cleared up quickly 
by the use of tincture of 
green soap, which your drug- 
gist will give you exact di- 
rections for using. Follow 
this with the application of a 
soothing ointment which he 
will recommend. 








spring when there are so 

many young vegetables and 

fruits. There are no better beauty treat- 
ments on the market than our own South- 
ern turnip greens and mustard greens, and 
lettuce and rhubarb, and carrots, onions, 
and turnips! 

If you have a fine garden it would be 
an interesting and healthful experiment 
for two weeks to put the whole family on 
a diet of fresh vegetables and fruits, with 
milk to furnish the necessary proteins, 
and see how quickly complexions lose that 
winter weary look and clear up as if by 
magic. 


RINKING lots of water—eight to 
ten glasses a day—helps to carry off 
impurities in the blood and toreshen and 
re-vitalize the skin exactly as it does on 
the outside is one of the best clearing 
agents for the skin. Your daily bath 
with warm water and plenty of good soap, 
and a “soda bath” once a week at least, 
will relieve the facial pores of overwork 
by letting the body pores help in getting 
rid of impurities which cause blackheads, 
coarse pores, and pimples. 


For the local treatment of large pores 
use a good cleansing cream twice a day. 
Then wash your face with a mild soap 
and warm water. Use hot water almost 
never! Rinse in two warm waters and 
once icy cold, and then pat your skin five 
minutes with a large cotton pad mois- 
tened with witch-hazel or some other as- 
tringent or skin tonic. If your skin is 
dry, follow this treatment with an appli- 
cation of cold cream and let it stay on as 
long as possible—all night if you are go- 
ing to bed. If your skin is oily, leave off 
all make-up as long as you can after each 
washing and keep patting with the moist 
cotton pad as often as you think of it. 


For blackheads, follow this same cleans- 





ing and toning treatment. - Then once a 


All the above suggestions 
hold good for clearing up a 
muddy, sallow looking skin too. For 
such conditions or for winter freckles 
and tan caused by exposure to wind and 
sun, a good bleaching cream, applied 
two or three times a week, helps wonder- 
fully. 

You have nearly two weeks before 
Easter morning to get your skin in glow- 
ing, healthy condition. Surely such beauty- 
is worth working two weeks for! 





Aunt Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1932, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“T admit Ella és modern, but what of 
it? Just because youve got farther 
along the road ain't no sign you ain't 
gow down hill.’ 

“Ben's tellin’ the truth when he says 
he don't believe in makin’ a show o’ his 
religion. I’ve been knowin’ him for 
twenty years, an’ I didn’t know he had 
any. 


Now you can cut. 
your costs of colds 
--save money, time 
and health. Just 
follow theVick Plan 
for better“‘Control- 
of-Colds’’--to less- 
en their number 
and severity. You 
have Vicks Vapo- 
Rub--the family 
standby for “‘treat- 
ing’’ colds. Now get 
the new Vicks Nose 
& Throat Drops-- 
based on anewidea 
for “preventing” 
colds--and use to- 
gether as directed. 








60 Monument'l19 


wonderful values. 


wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs, 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information. 


American Memorial Company 


Dept. B-82, 1489 Pledment Avenue, Atlanta, Ge 





bles, cerez 





For a limited time to advertise out 4 
We want one ia | 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16fm, 



































i Money Here! iu. 


Three pretty fast color vat- 
* dyed summer wash frocks 
i for house and street .wear, 


ir 
h. Popular styles. Assorted gre 
‘een. Sizes: for misses, 14, 1 

pont 82 to 44 bust. 


Send No Money J»st your name. wilms 
ze Wi 

the three dresses at ones: te free. 

man $1.98 when dresses aredelivered. Sat 

gu Order 









WALTER FIELD CO., De; 





or your money 
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Keeping Well 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 














Folks as Well as Livestock 
Need a Balanced Diet 


F PRIME importance in the live- 
BF stock industry is the problem of 
feeding. This is clearly illustrated by the 
experience of the dairymen. Unless a 

dairy herd can be 
brought up to av- 
erage more than 
two gallons of milk 


per cow per day, 
no profit will be 
made. The various 
state colleges of 


aericeuiture 
through the county 
farm demonstration 
agents have been 
preaching this gos- 





pR. M. F. HAYGOOD 


pel for years. The results,-so far as some 
are concerned, have been nil, while others 
have heeded these messages and have been 
able to make small profits; and still others 
who have given this matter very careful 
“attention, and diligent study, have experi- 


enced gratifying results. Personally, 1 
know of one herd of Holsteins that aver- 
ages daily nearly five gallons of milk 
per cow. The feed is scientifically bal- 
anced. They are beautiful animals and 
are making for their owner a definite 
profit each day in the year. 

If feeding is such an important item in 
the care of livestock, then for our chil- 
dren, our loved ones, and ourselves a 
balanced diet should be our aim, if health 
and happiness are desired, if we seek long, 
useful lives. 


E HAVE previously treated this 
subject, but have not said much 
about those elements known as vitamins. 
These are chemical in their nature and 


are essential if the foods we take are to | 
' produce best results. 


There are quite a large number of 
these, but for simplicity they may be 
classified into six groups. The principal 
source of supply and the effect of these 
are listed below :— 

1. Fat soluble “A” is found in large 


quantities in whole milk, cream, butterfat, 


yolks of eggs, leaves of green vegetables, 
beef fats, mutton, and cod liver oil. It is 


- essential to growth and its absence in- 


creases susceptibility to infection, as is 
especially evident in the eye. 


2. Vitamin “B,” water soluble or anti- 


' meuritic, is observed in large quantities in 


tuber and root vegetables, leafy vegeta- 


~ bles, cereals, peas, beans, kidney beans, 
» liver and kidney, and oysters. 


iver It is also 
t in the yolks of eggs and in milk. 
is vitamin is related to growth, and its 
ce especially to such disorders as 
(beriberi), endocrine dis- 


3. Vitamin “C” or anti-scorbutic vita- 


“Min is found especially in raw cabbage, 


uce, celery, carrots, spinach, lemon, 
“and orange juice, strawberries, ap- 
faspberries, and tomatoes. Absence 


@ this vitamin causes scurvy. 


(o% 


_ 4 Vitamin “D” or anti-rachitic vita- 
fis noted especially in abundance in 
liver oil and to a lesser degree in 
er, egg yolk, and fresh milk (not pas- 

A lack of this vitamin leads 

W tickets. 

"2 Vitamin “E” or anti-sterility vita- 

is found especially in muscles (fresh 

), egg yolk, seeds and green leaves 
ts, lettuce, corn, oats, wholé wheat, 

Wheat germ. When fed upon a diet 

ftom these substances, the animal 

attain its normal growth but will 
0 reproduce. 

Vitamin “G” is the more heat-stable, 
Soluble factor called P. P. (pella- 

Preventive) of Goldberger which 

ed with the maintenance of 
This substance hitherto utilized 

Y vitamin B contains also vitamin 

mS vitamin is found largely in yeast, 

# Oats, liver, lean meat, fresh milk, 
8s, and in small quantities in vege- 

Sand fruits. 
mt overlook the necessity of placing 
d ration on your table. See that 
t of the family partakes suffi- 
thereof. The results to folks will 
iS Pleasing as to hogs, cows, and 

















YW tT is it worth to have your garden ques- 

tions answered sensibly and in a practical 
way? How to plant Cabbage or Tomatoes, As- 
ters or Zinnias; how to make a lawn or what 
plants to use for a rock garden. What Iris va- 
rieties grade nearest perfection? Where is a 
really dependable vegetable and flower seed 
planting calendar, 
whether to-transplant, how deep and far apart 
to plant, when do they bear or bloom, what color 
flowers and are they good for shady or sunny 
places, how tall do they grow, how best to use 
them, are they hardy and good for cut flowers? 


We have consistently tried to give more use- 
ful information, fuller descriptions, better illus- 
trations from photographs and to make this 
book the most complete and useful of any gar- 
den book or catalog published. 


Half a million families, our regular custom- 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 
The South’s Seedsmen 


ATLANTA GEORGIA Fl 






showing time to plant, 


Address ____. 


Post Office_..-- 
A ee ee ee ee ee 


ers, order seeds, plants and bulbs from Hast- 
ings’ catalogs each year. They probably believe 
in our policy of “More actual value for your 
money than anywhere else.” First, they are as- 
sured of the finest strains of the best varieties 
so far produced. But, a great part of their suc- 
cess with Hastings’ Seeds, comes from the 
worth-while information on the care and cul- 
ture of those seeds. 


The ease of selecting and getting just what 
you want, delivered right to your mail-box, plays 
a big part in your satisfaction. Naturally the 
catalog prices each item, special offers are 
made, 65c worth of flower seeds are sent free 
with each order for $1.00 or over, 25% extra in 
seeds of your own selection are also included 
in your order. 

We want you to have this Best Garden Book 


for year-round, reliable planting information. 
You’ll be happy you are using the handy coupon! 


SPS SS Re Se ee ee A ee Ee BE ee Pe Se eS oe 


4 
EH. G. HASTINGS CO,, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: Please send by return mail, entirely free, the big 
_ new 136 page, 1932 Garden Book of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. i 


P.R.6.32 
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To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist.” 














LIVE AT 


STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS 


only method recommended by 
. &. VERNMENT 
for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 
HOME beat Hard Times. A Dixie outfit of- 


ten pays for itself in one day’s canning. A mortgage lifter. 


dey 


BARGAIN PRICES 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 
SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 
Write today for reduced prices and free booklet 
“Building Bank Account with Tin Cans.” 
e 


Oldext and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the Seuth 
DEP. L ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 















Your 1932 Crop? 


Your next corn crop depends on your 
decision right now. Soil and weather 
conditions will play a part, but through 
the work of breeders you now can 
plant seed that will overcome these 
handicaps. 
If you buy your seed corn, then get 
the BEST. Order your supply now 
from the advertisers in this paper. 

iC % Only reliable. adver- 

“ y  tisers are allowed 
space in our col- 
umns. You can or- 
der from these ad- 
vertisers feeling con- 
fident of getting a 
square deal. 


Progpessive farmer 















‘MEETS EVERY 


NITROGEN 
NEED OF 


AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


American enterprise and manufac- 
turing skill combined to produce 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. It is defi- 
nitely suited to meet every Nitrogen 
need of American farmers. Rich in 
quick-acting Nitrogen—16% Nitro- 
gen guaranteed, (equivalent to 19.45% 
Ammonia) ...easy to apply...shipped 
in even-weight bags...and made in 
America, it’s a domestic source of 
Nitrogen. 

Order Arcadian from your fertilizer 
dealer in 100-lb. bags for conven- 
ience; in 200-lb. bags for economy. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


. NITRATE of SODA 




































New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal. 















PLEMENT i 
a 


crops 


was the first day 


ere: ARY 27 
December that the 


since early last 


ground in my garden was dry enough to 
plow. 


This put me behind in planting 
my early vegetables, 


but I went to work 
on this date and 
made liberal plant- 
ings of the follow- 
ing: Beets, carrots, 
lettuce plants, mus- 
tard, onion seed, 
onion sets, English 


peas, Irish potatoes, 





radishes, salsify, 
L. A. NIVEN parsnips, spinach, 
and turnips. All of 


these are semi-hardy and will stand more 
or less cool weather. 





How to Grow Head Lettuce.—For head 
lettuce I like to set plants in early March, 
or late February in case 
of favorable weather. I 
set either the New York 
(Wonderful), Iceberg, or 
3ig Boston, putting the 
plants 12 to 15 inches 
apart in the row. I put 
10 pounds 6-8-6 fertilizer 
per 100 feet of row 
space in the drill. Then 
as soon as plants are set 
I side-dress with poultry 
manure, about a_ bushel 
per 100 feet. After 
growth is well started I 
side-dress with about one 
pound of nitrate of soda 
for this space, and re- 
peat again just before the 
plants begin to bunch to 
head. Yes, this is heavy feeding, but by 
following this method last year I had as 
fine heads of lettuce as ever came from 
California or anywhere else. 


BUG ae tHTING 


For Earliest Roasting Ears.—I plant a 
couple of rows of Whipple’s Early Yel- 
low sweet corn for some early roasting 
ears, also a row or two of Trucker’s 
Favorite. I like these two best of all for 
the early crop. I shall make a planting 
of both of these between now and April 
1. Then I will make at least five or six 
more plantings at intervals of two to 
three weeks, using regular field varieties, 
getting roasting ears until about frost. 





Best Varieties of Onions for Keeping. 
—My early setting of cabbage and onion 
plants consisted of the quick-heading 
Wakefield cabbage and early ripening 
Bermuda onions. For krauting and early 
summer use I shall set several rows of 
Flat Dutch cabbage soon. The Bermuda 
onions are sweet and mild flavored, but 
will not keep long after maturity. Neither 
will onions grown from sets. I plant sets 
for early green onions. For storing and 
keeping next winter I plant the seed or 
set plants of such varieties as Prizetaker 
and Yellow Globe Danvers. 





Getting Ready for Insects —Growing 
good vegetables is more than cultivating 
and fertilizing. Bug fighting is an im- 
portant operation. And the potato bug 
may be counted on to be on hand by the 
time the Irish potatoes peep out of the 
ground. I have already put in a supply 
of Dutox, the poisoning quality of which 
is barium fluosilicate, and which is not 
as likely to burn the foliage as arsenical 
poisons. I apply with a hand dust gun 
and make short work of any of the chew- 
ing or eating insects. Where a dust gun 
is not available put in a cheesecloth sack 
and shake over the plants until the foli- 
age is covered. A free folder describing 
Dutox and how to use it to destroy va- 
rious garden insects may be had by send- 
ing a 2-cent stamp for mailing, to L. A. 
Niven,.care Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. 


Start Early and Plant Often.—It is a 
temptation to plant the whole garden 











, when the fever first hits us. 





In fact, that 
is what many folks do, and the result is 


‘enough vegetables for the neighborhood 


Warm Days, a Drying Soil—He’s Got 
“Garden Fever” 


By L. A. NIVEN 





for a few weeks and a weed patch by 
July. What we want to do is to plant 
only a row or two of each vegetable at a 
time, but repeat plantings throughout the 
summer and into the fall of most vege- 
tables. Only in this way can we have a 
real sure enough year-round garden. I 
start planting as early after January 1 
as weather conditions will permit, and, 
with few exceptions, plant something 
every week or ten days until around Oc- 
tober 15 or 20. 





The Biggest Fool Thing 


HAT is the biggest fool thing that 
will be done by any farmers in our 
territory this spring? 

Well, 
to buy food and feed might top the list— | 
but surely few will do that. So the big- 
gest fool thing that many 
will do will probably be 
this—to buy a lot of 
high-priced nitrogen in 
sacks and then go right 
home and burn up just 
as valuable nitrogen in 
the form of cornstalks, 


of course, to plant money Crops | 










See if you can 


Outshoot 
the city fellows! 


A St. Louis boy sent us the 
top of a Super-X cartridge 
box showing that he hit it 
6 out of 10 times, at 25 feet. 
You can beat that, can’t 
you? Try it! Get a box of 
| Western Super-X long range 























This exciting booklet 
sent Free to anyone 
who sends in a Super. 
X .22 box top which 
has been shot at, ag 
described below, 


| stump or fence post. Get back 25 feet—fire 19 
shots at it—and send us the box top showi 
how well you can shoot. We'll send you Cok 
Whelen’s thrilling booklet shown above, FREE, 


50% MORE POWER IN SUPER-X .22’§ 
Western’s new Double Action, smokeless pow. 
der gives Super-X .22’s 50% more power and 
26% higher speed! Regular “‘little giants” that 
drop game at 75 to 100 yards or more. Golden, 
greaseless, Lubaloy bullets. Gleaming Nickel 
Plated cases. Non-corrosive priming, too. Sold 
everywhere. Write for free, descriptive leaflets, 


Western Cartridge Co. 
345 Hunter Avenue 


East Alton, Illinois 








cotton stalks, weeds, 
grass, leaves, etc.— 
“trash” as these things 
are usually called. 

More of us_ should 
wake up to this fact— 
that in 100 pounds of dry 


stalks of corn, cotton, 
tobacco, crabgrass, 
weeds, etc., we have plant | 
food that ‘will make ap- | 
proximately another 100 | 
pounds of corn, small grain, cotton, sor-| 
ghum, sweet potatoes, or tobacco, if used | 
as fertilizer for these crops. At present 
prices of plant food in the fertilizer we 
buy, the following home-grown manures 
contain plant food that would cost us, if 
we bought it, the following amounts for | 
each ton of material :— 


or 


IS IMPORTANT 
N GOOD GARDENING 





Pine straw ...... $1.05 Broomsedge ..... $3.11 
Cow manure .... 1.90 Corn stover ..... 3.26 
Horse manure .. 2.07 Tobacco stems ..14.19 ! 
Forest leaves.... 2.88 Tobacco leaves..18.31 


But this is only part of the value of 
this “trash” we are so quick to burn. 
These figures represent only the chemical 
value of the plant food and do not allow 
for the additional wash-preventing, | 
water-holding, humus-making, soil-mel- | 
lowing effect of these materials. In poor | 
soils these physical benefits are even 
greater than the chemical value of the 
plant foods. 


It’s a shame when we even nen these 
materials to go to waste. It’s both a sin 
and a shame when we deliberately burn | 
them. 








Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


HE SAT ALONE IN THE 
CORNER SHUNNED Ry 
BOTH WOMEN AND 
MEN= MURMURING ovER 
ANO OVER “I'LL NEVER 
EAT ONIONS AGain /” 
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Branch Offices: Jersey oa 


N. J., San Francisco, 










Long Range 
22 CARTRIDGES 


-22 Short, Lo 
Long Rifle and 
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rll Save 
You Money on Coppe 
f woteel Poultry Fence 


ee te be rite new for an latest aa 

efore you bu et my New w ened eae 

Freight Paid rie es — jomees in years on Fenei 
Gates, Barb Wire, Steel P: My catalog , Baby Chicks 

Poultry Supplies, _ Paints, Pot My catal sa trees , An 

ucts guarante: hour shipping servi 

The BROWN FENCE 8 WIRE CO., Dept. 5519. ° MEMPHIS. TEL 





WEEPING PALM 


~THE WONDER 
OF THE WORLD 


All 3for (0c 


Grown from Seed makes a fine 
Showy Window Palm. Needs no 
petting to succeed, stands dust 
and dry air, lack of sunshine 
does not bother it. VERY OR- 
NAMENTAL with its Elegant 
FAN SHAPED leaves of a dark ff 
richleathery green, May begrown 
in pots or in the Open Ground, "¥}W 

To introduce our cata- 
log, we will GIVE with 
the above THE Wonder 


KEEPS FLIES OUT 
} OF THE HOUSE 

It is said flies will not stay in 
room where it is grown. 
mysterious, but tests show su 
to be the case. Blooms (60 da 
from planting). Flowers 
mer and winter. We also in 


Hardy Everbloomit 
Rose Bushes < 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guarantee this, BLOOM 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 
and Summer. Bush when 
3 years old will have 5 or 6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in Winter Bn in ee 
ground in Summer. 

Year Round. AlL3 pls a Sed 

by mail for 10¢ an es r 4 
E. J. Murvon Co. Dept. : 
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Farm Boys 
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By JANIE 





AARS. G. W. BOLES, who lives in the 
; Allentown community, Santa Rosa 
"€ounty, Fla., won first prize in the con- 
“guction division of the American Farm 
Bureau's nation-wide farm improvement 
“gontest which closed last November. She 
is a modest, homey woman, who dream- 
ed of a lovely home as almost every 
woman does, and found time during the 
‘wearying round of cooking, milking, 
anne tending chickens and turkeys, and the 
many other small duties of a farm wife 
to bring reality to those dreams. and at 
the same time to set an example of 
gchievement that should be an inspira- 
tion to every woman similarly situated 
the country over. 


“When I bought a new 20-acre farm 


















The house that was, and the 
house that is—that won first 
prize for Mrs. G. W. Boles in 
the construction division of 
the American Farm Bureau 
farm improvement contest. 


=R: 
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inge 
tIDGES 

three years ago last August,” she says, “I 
ort, Lo: : " 
Rifle am was determined to have a nice home, 
Ro tather than the collection of dilapidated 
point b farm buildings which were on the land, 


and which in this section frequently do 
duty as a home. 


“When my county home demonstration 
agent found out what I had planned and 
hoped to do with the little shack into 
which we moved on the new place, she 
was almost as enthusiastic as I was over 
the project, and urged me to enter the 
Contest staged by the Farm Bureau, in 
order, as she said, that whatever I was 
‘able to do toward improving. my home 
tight do its small part toward raising 
| the standard of rural homes all over our 
' tountry. Little did I think that at the 
| lose of the contest I would have the sat- 
isfaction of a nice, modern home of my 
Own, or that my small efforts would draw 
all over the nation the eyes of 
who love their homes, and long 
: perore them. Besides this satisfac- 

received the first prize from the 
Farm Bureau—a check for $50—$5 from 
Mfrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Florida’s woman 
tative in Congress, and a nice 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co., in rec- 
ition of my work. These prizes did 
in rather handy, but do not com- 
to the joy of living and working in 
hew home. 
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WAJHEN I first started trying to fix 
* Yup my house it was a little three- 
h shack, with only one room partly 
a. The others were partitioned off up 
ft six feet with rough boards: There 
no doors or windows, makeshift 
eden shutters being used instead. It was 
ily boarded up on the outside with 

ength and width of weatherboard- 
aginable. The barn, chicken shel- 
and various other sheds were group- 
almost in front, and to one side of the 
se. The house and other buildings 
re. with barbed wire, that is, 
mre the posts had not rotted down. 


$ looked pretty hopeless. My 
@ was in too poor health to do 
M the hard work necessary. How- 
decided to try raising turkeys to 
Money necessary to make the 
lable. That first year I was able 
tchen onto the house, besides 














My Prize—a Home 


MECKLIN 


houses and runs for 200 baby turkeys 
which I bought. 


B ig THE fall of 1930, I began remod- 
eling my home in earnest, and it was 
then that Miss Eleanor Barton, my dem- 
onstration agent, persuaded me to enter 
the Farm Bureau Contest. Most of the 
work was done by myself, and other 
members of the family. I had some very 
fine neighbors, and they helped me in 
every possible way. Two of them, one a 
painter and the other a plumber, ‘traded 
work’ with me, and in this way we got 
our painting and plumbing done without 
it being so.terribly expensive. 


“In the house itself, we remodeled the 
floor plan to include five rooms and a 
hall and back and front porches. Space 
was left for a bathroom, though fixtures 
will probably not be installed until I sell 
off another crop of turkeys, or some pigs 
from the two registered brood sows I 
added to my money-making equipment. 
My kitchen—the most important room in 
the house to the one who does most of 
the cooking—is attractively and efficient- 
ly furnished. It has linoleum on the floor, 


gray green walls, cream ceiling, and dark 
woodwork, a kitchen cabinet, and a sink, 
with running water from a tank water 
system which we installed. (We also ran 
water into the wash house.) My living 
room is comfortable and airy, measuring 
16 by 12 feet, with French doors open- 
ing into a charming dining room 10 by 
12 feet. Both these rooms have ivory 
walls, cream ceilings, and dark oak wood- 
work, and are attractively furnished. The 
two bedrooms are also bright and cheer- 
ful with painted walls and furnishings. 


“On the outside, we wanted to beautify 
the yard and grounds, and at the sugges- 
tion of Miss Barton, and the desire of 
Prof. E. M. Creel, teacher of the voca- 
tional agriculture class of the Allentown 
agricultural school, we turned the land- 
scaping of the place over to his class of 
boys. Under Prof. Creel’s direction, the 
boys re-located and improved the barn 
and other outbuildings, built new fences, 
grouped trees and shrubs, seeded a 
smooth lawn in front of the house, and 
made a cement walk from the front gate 
to the front steps (which had been built 
of brick) and around the side of the house 
to the back steps. 


“Since buying the place in 1928, I have 
sold $1,021 worth of turkeys, and this 
with the additional money from the sale 
of hogs, cream, and poultry products, 
paid for all improvements on the place.” 


Did You Miss Anything? 


E HOPE you read in our last issue 

Webb Tatum’s timely hints on 
“plugging up the holes’; L. A. Niven’s 
rules for “the best garden ever this year’; 
Dr. Butler’s rules for mineral mixtures 
for animals (page 4) ; Dr. Haygood’s plan 
for controlling flies (page 13); Mr. Me- 
Kay’s rules for hatching eggs; and the 
“Rules for Government Crop Loans” 
(page 2). To the last it should be added 
that while the general rule is that if the 
borrower ,lanted more than 10 acres of 
cotton or more than four acres of tobacco 
last year, he must agree to cut each crop 
35 per cent, but he is not required to cut 
below a 10-acre minimum in cotton or a 
four-acre minimum in tobacco: The mini- 
mum tobacco acreage was first announced 





as three acres. 






























HER TELEPHONE BRINGS EXTRA 


DOLLARS INTO THE FAMILY PURSE 








In SoutHeEAst Kansas lives a farm woman who sells many 
things by telephone. In one season it is fresh fruits. At other 
times it is eggs, sweet cream, dressed poultry. People pay 
her a premium to secure the products fresh from the farm. 

She says these telephone sales bring into the family 
purse many additional dollars. One holiday season, for in- 
stance, the demand for turkeys in nearby towns was greater 
than the supply. A dealer telephoned her. She had turkeys 
to spare and he was glad to pay 5 cents per pound above 


what the market offered. 


Your telephone often figures in ways and means of mak- 
ing farming operations profitable. In many other ways, too, 
it is indispensable to the farm—priceless in emergencies. 
Its value cannot be estimated in dollars, yet its cost is low. 


A BELL SYSTEM 
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each motion of the hand, leaves no crumbs. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 








This knife is ideal for cutting hot cakes and bread. The serrated edge cuts with 
Made of high grade, stainless steel. 
Handle is firmly fastened with three rivets as illustrated. Length, 12 inches. 


This useful Bread Knif be gi 2 d 
OUR OFF ER paid, ‘aon receipt of yd oe ee Se ee 


Birmingham, Ala. 

















The old reliable 


of Dr. 
Dept. of Agriculture 


Peas—tenderer and 






green All-Season Salad 
are other varieties of- 
fered for the first time. 











Tested, 
quality that made their excellent reputation 
and at lower prices this year than 


adapted seed of the same high 


: The it seed: he chi st 
Page 2 years, st seeds are the cheape: 
you Just Fang | = seeds to plant. Write for catalog. 

of 


have your chotoe T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


tne Seedsmen Since 1879 





Va. 





11 8, 14th St, 





catalog of 


Wood's Seeds this year is fairly 
sprouting with new varieties. 
There is the new Break O’Day 
Tomato, the latest development 
Pritchard of the U. S. 


for which a 


wonderful future is predicted. 
And there is Wood's Sumptious 


more deli- 


cious than any blackeye—a large 
yielder and easy to shell. ~ 

Superba Cantaloupes—Earli- 
green Cucumbers—Tender- 
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for catalog. 
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Insurance as an Aid 
to Orderly Marketing 


With the protection of Stock Fire Insurance, huge 
quantities of farm products are stored in elevators, 
bins and warehouses all over this country, await- 
ing favorable market conditions. 

Stock Fire Insurance thus renders a broad eco- 
nomic service that affects the welfare of every 
agricultural community. 


STOCK FIRE INSURANCE 


assists in the orderly marketing of the products of 
American farms. Without insurance needed credit 
would be denied. 

Stock Fire. Insurance supplies the essential elements 
of certainty to many other transactions and in a broad 
and a specific way provides agriculture its soundest 
support. 





Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies 
are represented by 
Capable Agents 
in your Community. 


F504 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRA NCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
Established in 1866. 











DU PONT 


DITCHING 
DYNAMITE 







ERE is an explosive, made after years of research, that 
will blast ditches in wet soil quickly, easily and cheaply. 
Thousands of farmers have used DU PONT DITCHING 
DYNAMITE to make ditches, straighten stream channels and 
do other drainage work. Save your crops, prevent erosion and 
preserve your farm by means of an efficient drainage system 
secured with the help of DU PONT DITCHING DYNAMITE. 
Write for FREE book explaining methods. 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 






















back on the trail, a line of dots were 
moving. From their speed and military 
order, with scouts ahead, it was easy 
enough to guess what they were. 


“We can still make it,” O’Neil pro- 
tested. “On your feet, man and run.” 

Hanley grumbled that it was silly 
business—better to stop and fight—but he 
did break into a lumbering trot. Martha 
Brassfield turned very pale as she saw 
them coming, but she too began to run 
and took the news in silence. 


There was one grain of comfort. The 
chances were the fugitives had not been 
sighted yet; the pursuers might yet be 
following at the standard trot? Once they 
caught sight of the three, they would 
come on at top speed. Yet the Chicka- 
maugas must know how near they were 
to Chota. They were bound to come on 
faster presently whether they saw O’Neil 
and his party or not. 

O’Neil figured the town was six or 
seven miles away. The Chickamaugas 
had not more than eight or nine miles to 
go. They were picked warriors, trained 
for the chase and the war path. With 
O’Neil were a girl none too strong and 
a crippled soldier. 

“Keep on,” he urged the two sharply. 
“Don’t sprint but keep up that dog trot. 
We'll beat—” 

He stopped suddenly. Over to the right, 
a horse had whinnied. Had the Chicka- 
maugas sent some mounted men to cut 
them off? Or had one of the horses 
from the Chota herd broken away to new 
pastures ? 

“Go on,” O’Neil urged hoarsely. “I’m 
going to see what that means.” 


HE two straggled doubtfully on. 
O’Neil spurted up. to the top of the 
next rise in the ground. He waved his 
arm and shouted back. 
“Stray horse. Go on and I'll try to 
catch him and follow.” : 
The horse was a rangy bay, nibbling 
rather disdainfully at the dead grass in 
the hollow. He had on a rope bridle. 


O’Neil eyed him doubtfully. He knew 
these Indian horses. Most of them were 
wild as panthers. He threw off his bear- 
skin, walked toward the bay slowly and 
spoke to him gently in Cherokee. 


The horse raised his head, gave O’Neil 
an intelligent and wholly derisive glance 
and galloped easily away for a few rods. 
Then he began to feed again. 

O’Neil followed. The bay snorted, 
tossed his mane, and went prancing to- 
ward the south in the direction from which 
the Chickamaugas were coming. 


O’Neil hesitated. Should he leave the 
horse and follow the other two? Yet the 
odds were that on foot, both Hanley and 
the girl would be caught. With even one 
horse, the two could ride alternately or 
even ride double and outpace the pur- 
suers on foot. Really the horse was their 
only chance. 

A long way down the valley O'Neil 
could see the Chickamaugas coming. If 
they had not seen him already, they would 
in a minute. Then the final race would 
start. 

He turned back to the bay in icy des- 
peration. It was quite clear the horse 
did not mean to be caught. There was 
only one chance. These horses were as 
curious as the wild deer that crowd into 
the hunter’s torch. There was a trick 
he had used to catch a straying horse up 
in the pastures near Tallassee years be- 
fore. Sometimes it had worked; more 
often it had failed. But what else was 
there to do? 


if ewes bay, standing ready for flight, 
was eyeing him from a distance of 
some twenty yards. O’Neil began to dou- 
ble up slowly, head bent until it touched 
the ground. Any contortion, anything out 
of the usual, would ordinarily keep the 
horse’s attention fixed. Then the scout 
rolled over on his back, waved his feet 
in the air and gradually let them sink 
to the ground 





The whole trick turned on the innate 


The Raven Flies Wes 


(Continued from page 5) 






curiosity of the horse. This might he 
queer and interesting to him so his alert 
gaze had showed, before O’Neil had lost 
sight of him—but was it queer and inter. 
esting enough to bring him within grab. 
bing distance? 






O’Neil lay spread out, with his arms 
wide, eyes looking up at the sky, He 
could not tell what the horse was doing— 
and every moment was precious. The 
hummocks of dead prairie grass cut his 
vision down to the range of a yard of 
two. 

Neither, of course, could he see what 
the Chickamaugas were doing. He tried 
to estimate how close tiiey were and 
how long it would take them to catch up 
with him. The illusion grew on him that 
the first thing he would see above the 
nearest grass hummock would be, not the ” 
long inquisitive head of the bay, but the 
black painted visage of a Chickamauga, 

























































The bay was moving. O’Neil’s head was 
on the ground; his ears were close to it: 
the thump of the horse’s hoofs sounded 
very plainly. In a minute he could hear 
a curious snuffling a few yards away, 
Then there was a snort and the thump of 
hoofs as the bay galloped away again. 


O’Neil forced himself to lie stiff 
though the disappointment left him shak- 
en with rage and apprehension. There 
was still a chance though a desperate | 
one. The horse would probably circle 
around and come back. O’Neil began to 
pluck carefully from the tangle of grass 
by his right hand the more tender, stiff 
partly green blades that lay close to the 
ground. These he scattered over his up- 
per arms and chest. 

After that was done, there was nothing 
left to do but to lie quiet. He felt a nery- 
ous twitching in every muscle, an almost 
uncontrollable impulse to sit up and peer 
down the back trail. How long had he 
been lying there anyway? If he put his 
ear flat to the ground, could he hear the 
soft tread of moccasined feet on the trail 
as the Chickamaugas came on? - 


ow 


Git ce ~ beet) ete, Gen a tk 
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HAT would happen if they did sur- 

prise him, thus helpless on the - 
ground? He might get to his rifle for 
one shot; do some damage with his knife; = 
and then be dropped by the weight of a 
half dozen bodies. Meanwhile three or 
four warriors would have gone hot-foot 
toward Chota. Hanley and the girl, plod- Virc 
ding on toward the town, would tum 
expecting to see him, would see instead 
hostile tomahawks, black-rimmed mouths 
wide open in the war whoop! 


He turned his head slightly, flattened ws 
his ear to the ground and listened. No eons 
sound at all, except the rustle of insects Acet 
in the dry grass. Then a soft thus —b 
Chickamaugas? No, it was too loud. ald 


sound rose to a muffled thunder of hoofs, = 
The long head of the bay, ears pricked = 
forward, rose above the skyline of grass ian 
about him. 

O’Neil closed his eyes and lay like 
dead man. Through the lashes, he watch- 
ed the long upper lip of the bay wrinkle 
as he muzzled the grass a yard away 
The head jerked up suddenly ; -there wa 
a long sniff. For a second, O’Neil thought 
the horse would snort, kick up his hee 
and be gone. Instead the bay thought be ] 
ter of it, began to eat grass again, COCKE 
a curious eye on O'Neil and then Calle 
nearer. uA 

The grass on O’Neil’s arm obviously 
tempted him. Standing with his foreiee” 
well back from the man’s hand, the 
snaked his head forward, grabbed @ 
of grass and retreated again. 0’ 
the delicate touch of the animal’s I 
his arm. 

The man tensed himself like @ 
spring. Another second row! ne 
made another lunge and paused ! 
second to get two little heaps of | 
instead of one. 


(y= flung himself upward. 
hand nearest the horse’s head} 
ped hard for the rope bridle. Hel 
but his hand was slipping; rearm 
snorting, the bay was pulling aw 
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Days and acres 
are RISK enough 


.-- don’t take a chance on fertilizer, 
too. Stand safe with V-C, the fertilizer 
that you KNOW to be dependable. ' 


V-C FERTILIZER has got to be re- 
liable—you can count on that! Its 
ingredients must be as they’re stated, 
its analysis has got to be true, its 
mechanical condition must be exactly 
right, its weight has got to be full. 
Nothing less would be good enough 
for V-C or the friendly old company 
that makes this dependable fertilizer. 

Cut your risk on days and acres— 
make sure about your fertilizer —use 


VIG 


FERTILIZERS 








Virginta-CaroLina CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities- 
Dealers at all distribution points 


A lifetime of experience guides the careful making 
of V-C fertilizers, and years of laboratory research 
constantly open new ways for making them better. 
Accuracy comes first in V- C’s 39 modern factories 
—but service, yours for the asking, comes next 
in V-C’s Agricultural Bureau at Richmond and 
among V-C’s representatives everywhere. 











FOR YOUR 
DOG- 


GLOVER’S REMEDIES are scientifically 
Prepared from tested formulas and have 
over 50 years reputation for reliability 
behind them. 


For Worms—Monthly treatments are 


Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 














Glover’s Tetrachlorethylene Cap- 
sules 


NEW BOOK FREE 
Contains Complete 
Up-To-Date Information 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also FREE Bulletins about 
Cats or Foxes or Rabbitts. 
There is a special Glover 
Medicinefor most conditions. 
If your dealer doesn’t have 
€ one you need order it 
direct from us. 


119 Fifth Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


GLOVER'S 


IMPERIAL 


IMAL MEDICINES 








1 right hand clenched hard on the horse’s 
nostrils. O’Neil was dragged a yard; 
got to his knees somehow, to his feet, 
shifted his left hand grip to the mane. 
The bay stood still, trembling. 


O’Neil dared not take time even for a 
glance down the trail. He dragged the 
horse to where his rifle lay, held the bridle 
with his left hand, swept up the rifle with 
his right hand, and almost with the same 
motion threw himself across the bay’s 
back. 


A yell rang out. There was the bang 
of a musket. The bay, startled, jumped 
and kicked. O’Neil clung to bridle and 
mane; the sudden movement had jolted 
him to one side; only his right leg, 
crooked over the horse’s back, kept him 
from sliding to the ground again. 


Frantically he twisted back into posi- 
tion again and wrenched the horse’s head 
toward the north. Lying along the bay’s 
back, with his face in its mane and his 
knees gripping the shoulders, O’Neil could 
feel the surge and drive of the powerful 
body as the bay hurled himself away over 
the plain. Another shot spurred him to a 
tearing gallop. 


Raising his head, O’Neil glimpsed the 
trail over to the left. Gently he urged 
the horse that way and in a few seconds, 
the hoofs of the bay were pounding on the 
hard clay of the path. 

O’Neil looked back. Panting over the 
nearest rise, fifty yards behind, came a 
dozen Chickamaugas. They were stretched 
out like hunting dogs on a hot trail, but 
every leap of the horse left them another 
yard behind. 

O’Neil gave an exultant war whoop 
and bent low on the bay’s back again. 

(Continued in next issue) 








Beekeeping in March 


By R. R. REPPERT 


OW is the time to encourage brood 

rearing. Within a few weeks there 
will be sufficient nectar and pollen to 
maintain the colony. By May we can ex- 
pect nectar in quantity to produce a sur- 
plus of honey, and there should be a 
maximum number of bees at that time 
to collect it from the fields. Therefore 
by the middle of March brood rearing 
should be at its height. 

The requisites for brood rearing are a 
plentiful supply of pollen and _ honey. 
There is at this time no doubt sufficient 
pollen stored in the cells from last sum- 
mer, but if not, there will certainly be 
an abundance to be obtained from the 
field, unless a freeze should cut it back. 


Field sources of both honey and pollen 
are best for brood rearing. Should there 
be no field nectar, however, full combs 
from last year’s surplus may be provided, 
but the bees in that case will be better 
stimulated to brood rearing if the combs 
are scored across the surface with a 
knife or hive tool, thus causing the honey 
to exude. 

Should there be little honey in the 
combs, and no nectar to be obtained from 
the field, food for workers and young 
brood will have to be supplied in the form 
of sugar syrup, fed from a can as men- 
tioned several times previously in these 
articles. At this time, however, the syrup 
should be made of two parts water and 
one part granulated sugar, by volume. 


Lack of stores is usually the cause of 
colonies dying in the spring. Often the 
difficulty is ascribed by the beekeeper to 
the wax worms; but wax worms rarely, 
if ever, destroy a healthy, well-fed colony 
that has a good active queen. It is usu- 
ally only when the colony becomes too 
weak, to resist the worms, that it is de- 
stroyed. Starving of course reduces the 
colony strength, and the worms complete 
the work. Feeding as already directed, 
if done in time, will save such colonies. 


Likewise if the queen has met with ac- 
cidental death, or has become too old for 
heavy egg laying, the colony may weaken 
and the worms get in their work. For 
this reason, as soon as the colonies can be 
examined, especial attention should be 
given those that appear weak. If the 
bees are not found to be starving, then 
look through to determine the fitness of 
the queen; if she is dead,’ or incapable 
of performing her work properly, intro- 
| duce a good Italian queen as soon as pos- 
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Have You Seen 


the OLIVER Row Crop? 


The Row Crop on its tiptoe wheels—a spike harrow will 
erase its tracks—central tool mounting—2, 3, and 4-row 
equipment assures an accurate, clean job of planting and 
cultivating with an absolute minimum of soil packing. 

Treading on its tiptoe wheels, the Oliver Row Crop puts 
more of its developed power into traction than any general 
purpose tractor ever built before—up to 82% in actual tests. 

The Row Crop with its equipment is all you need for pro- 
duction of cotton, corn or any other row crop; it plows, har- 
rows, plants, cultivates, harvests in the new way—the low 
cost way. 

With all Row Crop equipment mounted ahead of the tip- 
toe wheels—in full view and under control of the operator— 
counterbalanced to follow the contour of the soil—it works 
the land from spring to harvest and does not pack the soil. 


See Your OLIVER Dealer or Send the Coupon 


See the Row Crop at your Oliver Dealer's. See its new way 
of tool mounting, its new way of quick 
changes, its tiptoe wheels, or send the 
coupon for the information you desire on 
tractors and tools. 


OLIVER 


Check in the saver opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington and 17th Sts., Richmond, Va. 


AN \\ AW! 
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TRACTOR HORSE 











OC Row Crop Tracto - CO Gang Plow 

(C0 18-28 Tractor 0 Dise Plow C1 Cotton and Corn Planter 
0 28-44 Tractor (0 One-way Disc Plow C11 Row 2 Row 

(1 Row Crop Equipment (CJ Cotton Buster O Fertilizer Attachment 
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= Offset sea (CI Row Crop Tractor Planter ORiding (© Walking 
CI Tandem Disc C] Middlebreake r 1 2-Row 
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PF-SR-3 
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the most ti dependable 


‘STERILIZATION 


the most economical 


N°? change has been made in the quality of B-K. It is the 
same standardized sterilizer of proven dependability and 
stability that has led the field for over 20 years. Economies in 













Young 


Folks 





In Your Uncle’s Mail 
Y DEAR Young Folks:— 

If you like fanciful journeys 
you ought to be traveling now with all 
our summer bird friends who are coming 
north from 
Central and 
South America 
—hummingbird, 
catbird, orioles, 
tanagers, king- 
birds (or bee 
martins as we 
call them), red- 











ny 


, I'll bet a lot of our boys will say 
“Amen!” to this bit of verse of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s, but I’ll bet you won't 
say it where your papa can hear you :— 
I like the lad, who when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 
Of vagrant worm by early songster caught 
Cried, “Served him right! It’s not at all sur- 
prising 
The worm was punished, sir, for early tising!” 


That’s all right, your uncle likes to 
sleep late himself sometimes, but of 
course no one wants to sleep late fine 
spring mornings like these. Oh, no! 

Assuredly yours, 
























manufacturing have made possible this great price reduction. 


B-K was the first standardized 
non-poisonous chemical sterilizer 
made for dairy use. During the 
past 20 years B-K has been given 
every conceivable laboratory test. 
Every problem in dairy 
sterilization has been en- 
countered by actual 
tests on dairy farms 

under usual condi- 

tions. No other ster- 

ilizer can offer guar- 

anteed stability and 

unfailing efficiency in 
killing germs on con- 
tact, backed by 20 years 
of actual experience. 


Write for interesting new 

FREE book on Dairy Ster- 

slization and Better Dairy 
Products. 









New low price 


B-K is used and recommended by 
millions of successful dairymen for 
sterilizing milking machines and 
dairy equipment. B-K can be de- 
pended upon todestroy bacteriathat 
contaminates and causes 
milkto sour quickly... 
It saves milk profits 
...It saves labor...It 
is easy and absolute- 
lysafetouse...Steam 
and hot waterarenot 
necessary if you use 
B-K according to di- 
rections. Use only B-K. 
Don’t take chances with 
unproven substitutes. 


B-K is on sale at Dairy and 

Poultry Supply Dealers and 

Feed, Drug and Hardware 
Stores. 


headed wood- 
pecker, swal- 
lows, blue-gray 
gnatcatcher, and » 
warblers galore. 
Over tropical 
jungles and for- Favorite Riddles : 
ests and streams £ 
and hundreds of miles of nothing but Of MAE DREW GRISSOM ‘ 
water they travel spring after spring. Franklin County, Alabama Ye 
Many species fly straight over the Gulf | By legs, short thighs, bald head, and 
of Mexico, 500 to 700 miles in one flight. no eyes. es | 
In the fall the golden plover, most re- 2. What shoemaker makes shoes without 
markable of all migratory birds, makes leather with all the four elements put together, 
one non-stop flight of 2,400 miles from coal, water, gg and air, every customer 
Nova Scotia to the northern coast of ‘@<°s two Pair! seat 
South America. You'll find it intensely _* Kat can you keep after giving it to Th 
interesting to keep a record from year ey . Det 
to year of the arrival dates of all the _* /f @ barrel weighs ten pounds when i‘. 
4 P : empty, what can you fill it with to make it 
summer birds in your community. weigh five pounds? a 
Now hitch your chairs a little closer 5. What is the difference between an engi- Wri 
and let’s see some of the things that have ‘eer and a teacher? 
accumulated on your uncle’s desk. Here’s ANSWERS 
news from Lone Scout Everett Woodson 1, Fire tongs. 2. Blacksmith. 3. A promise, 2 
saying that our live PF Triber, Ernest 4, Holes. 5, The teacher trains the mind and 
W.. Heckworth, sims. over . station ‘* “etsery minds the train. KI 
KFPM, Greenville, Texas, at 7:30 on ies 
Saturday nights. How many of you Gara 
within range of Greenville have heard ° s 1 
him? . Everett himself has recently Movies Worth Seeing _ 


RSENE LUPIN.—Both Lionel Bar- 

rymore and John Barrymore appear 

in this picture about a clever thief and 
the Paris police. Good. 

Lovers Courageous—A pretty story 
about a rich girl who falls in love with a 
poor young playwright and gets her man, 
Starring Madge Evans and Robert Mont- 
gomery. 

Murders in the Rue Morgue.—A hair- 


been chosen editor of Wolfe Hi Howls, 
his high school newspaper. Congratula- 
tions are in order all round. . Well, 
and here’s more radio work. President 
Charlie L. Webster of a 75-member har- 
monica club in Guilford County, N. C., 
reports, “As soon as we get good enough, 
we are going to play over the radio.” 

If you didn’t. get all the lessons in 
the paper, write “he PF-SR Harmonica 
Club, care The Progressive Farmer- 











GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 339 Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 
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Saves Labor 
and Makes 
Bigger Crops 
Cole No. 40 is the best Planter ever made for dropping Cotton 

Seed in Hills or Drill. It never misses. 








Ruralist, for a club pin and booklet of in- 
structions and music. ‘It’s free. 


Barney Brown, Rt. 2, Unadilla, Ga., 
complains that he has received no an- 
swer to letters written two different in- 
dividuals who asked others to write them. 
Someone it seems has been breaking his 
promise to answer all letters received. 
Barney would like to receive at least one 
letter. 1 of our walnut planters 
would do well to write Office of Informa- 


raising version of the famous story by 
Edgar Allen Poe. 

The Man I Killed.—An after-the-war 
story of a man who takes the place of a 
soldier he had killed—a beautiful and 
moving story, starring Lionel Barrymore, 
Phillips Holmes, and Nancy Carroll. 

The Man Who Played God.—Lip 


reading and a pair of field glasses help — 


George Arliss to take an unexpected 











No. 60 puts « 
out fertilizer 
and makes 
FULL SIZE 
bed ready 
plant at 
ONE TRIP 


GUANO SOWERS 
Cole’s 15 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete line in the 
world. They handle all kinds of fertilizer 
and are made either with opening plow or cov- 
ering plows or discs and with Force-feed 
knocker-feed or vibrator-feed. There is a Cole 
Distributor tor every purpose and to suit the 
meeds of every ‘farmer. Cole Distributors are 
well constructed, reliable, and efficient. 
Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it out right. Cole Distributors 
will save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: Over Half a 
Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
_ @ntee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.” Get the 
Genuine Cole. and receive guaranteed satis- 
faction. 





See your reliable Cole Merchant and get F ULL information or write to us for 
See big Ad. in February 15th issue. 


The Cole Manufacturmg Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


circulars and Memo Book free. 


» It will pay you to throw away other Cotton 
Planters and get the wonderful No. 40, 








PLANTS 
Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Plant- 
er. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection 
and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. 
Drops them shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at one 
trip. Save labor, make better crops, and en- 
rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 
the air. Write for explanation. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed is more perfect than can be 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when you 
consider the labor-saving qualities, durability, 
and satisfaction, you will find Cole Planters 
and Distributors cheapest of all. Our name 
insures best values. 


part in the lives of people he watches in 
a park. 4 





tion, U S. Department of Agriculture, 












Washington, D. C., for a free copy of 
Leaflet 84, Planting Black Walnut. Let 
me. add that our own supply of walnuts 


Emma.—Marie Dressler as a ser 
who brings up a motherless family, in 
much-liked picture affording both la' 








is completely exhausted. We are sorry and tears. 
oquizes: “I was real proud of the way sia about a mixed jury o men z ex 
the boys played that last basketball game 

till the girls had to gush and run on so. Way Back Home.—If you tie a 7: 
Life is pretty jolly though in spite of Parker and his singing schoo a Sock 
girls and grammar.” radio, you'll enjoy them in this talkie. omy 
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Do You Want to Be a Scout? 


HE scouting program is available to every boy, whether he lives in a 
thickly settled community or on an isolated farm. The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist is ready to help all. The first step toward enrollment is 


to send in the coupon below. 


To Young People’s Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist:— 
I want to be a scout. Please tell me how to proceed. 
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3 ficken @ No, 4 (or any other Planet Jr. hand tool) 


| Send the coupon TODAY 


#4 Garden Tools, and details of Free Trial Offer. 








“Good Collar Pads .. our best 


insurance against idle teams” 


“WE use negro and boy labor in cultivating 
our crops. I would not attempt to operate 
the number of teams I do and use the cheap 
labor available if I could not get good collar 
pads” writes W. F. Conyers, manager of Moore 
Farms, Franklinton, N. C. 

Tapatco Collar Pads make collars fit. Prevent 
galls and sore shoulders. Add months of useful- 
ness to old and worn 
collars. Made from ex- 
cellent quality drill, spe- 
cially prepared stuffing, 
and fitted with hooks rust- 
proofed by Parker Process. 
Dealers everywhere. The 
American Pad & Textile 
Co., Greenfield, Ohio, and 
Chatham, Ontario. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 










Farmers: Use coupon for 
authoritative 
booklet: ** 
to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.”’ 


Boys: Get free booklet showing 
1931 Champion Horses. Coupon 
brings details. 








The American Pad & Textile Co. 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 

) Send me FREE copy of ‘‘How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.”’ 
( ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven PowerC ultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1040 38rd Av.SE. Minneapolis,Minn. 








Catalog 
ree 





COMBINATION... 
a complete garden 
tool... plows, seeds, 
hoes, cultivates... 


fan) $18 


What ie Eat. 


-. with 





Your garden should provide the 
h vegetables you want for your 
le... for home canning... for 

the roadside stand ... for the com- 

mercial market. Set Planet Jr. to 

work on the job, and see the econ- 

omy and profit there is in “the 
st acre on your farm.” 


Planet Jr. is four times faster than the old 
fand-hoe method. It saves time, work, expense. 
is the right way to get the most from your land. 


Planet Jr. outfits — $3.25 to 
$295.00—F. O. B. Factory 


WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


@ week's trial. Ask your dealer or send us his name. 


, & CO.,'Inc., Dept. 46-C 
8 & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Also makers of the Planet Jr. Gar- 
den Tractor. Catalog on request. 
Send methecomplete catalog of Planet Jr. Farm 


0 





No, or R. F. D. 












Voice of the Farm 


Farmers Need Education 


WOULD like to shake Bill’s hand on 

that .article in the One Gallus De- 
partmint sometime ago in regard to free 
advice on farming from men who couldn't 
harness up a mule. It brought a few 
thoughts to my mind that I would like to 
express. 

Back years ago we had farmers who 
had free Negro labor that made a good 
living without studying the real principles 
of farming. Really farming was not con- 
sidered a business but just simply an un- 
educated man’s job. Any man that could 
pull the bell cord over Old Beck could 
larm. 


The farmer, it was thought, should not 
think for himself but let the merchant 
tell him what was best for him. That 
was what he would do and he would say 
he had made a great success without edu- 
cation, that education ruined so many 
boys. I am sorry to say that we still 
have some people of that opinion today. 


Now this is my point of view as to the 
necessity of education in farming. First, 
to get it out of the minds of the people 
that we are an illiterate class of people. 
Let’s look at it in the real light. An edu- 
cation is of as much importance in farm- 
ing as in banking. If we want our boy 
to practice law, what do we do? We 
send him to a law school preparing him 
for his profession. Without that he would 
be a complete failure. If we want him 
to practice medicine we send him to a 
medical college So it is in all professions. 
Now to improve our standard of living 
and to bring ourselves up to even stand- 
ing with the business world, let’s educate 
our boys and girls. If they want to farm, 
let’s prepare them for success in farming 
so that they can feel and realize that they 
are recognized by the business world as 
an intelligent and thinking people. 


The Farm Board can help and has 
helped us and other things have helped 
us, but we must prepare ourselves and 
our children for a better standard of 
farming by giving them every possible 
opportunity for education. 

HENRY M. HILL. 
St. Clair County, Ala. 


Likes Dr. Holland 


VEN though country people do not 
have the opportunity to attend all 





the “big churches,” I feel that if one can 
only read Dr. Holland’s sermons and 
enjoy them as I have done, he or she 
will not miss a lot. I have not only read 
and enjoyed the “Farm Sermons,” but 
have cut them out, saved them, and per- 
mitted my friends to read them, thus al- 
lowing the bread to be cast upon the 
waters. Among my dearest souvenirs are 
the following sermons: Burglar Proof 
Treasures, The Banana Peel, Losing 
One’s Specs, The Spoiler, Gilt-Edged In- 
vestments, See the Finished Task, and 
Four Rules of Conduct. MRS. M. M. 
DeKalb County, Georgia. 


Quality Is Florida’s Slogan 


URING a recent short visit to sev- 
eral of the Southern States I was 
impressed by the optimistic feeling of the 
folks down in Florida. 

Quality in production seems to be the 
slogan down there at this time. The old- 
time method of growing any old thing, 
and packing it for shipment in any old 
way, is passing. They have found that 
appearance opens the customers’ pocket- 
book ; that quality keeps it open; and that 
good products continue to sell themselves. 


We folks of the Northern States who 
use Florida commodities during the win- 
ter have already taken notice of this 
change in the better Florida package re- 
ceived during the past few years. And 
I am safe in saying that the demand for 
Florida products is far greater now in 
the average Northern city than it has 
ever been before. 
E. W. TOWNSEND, Sr. 

Maryland. 








MAY I SAY A WORD. 
ABOUT IT?” 


@ «Iam your dealer—and I’ve got a lot of prob- 
lems of my own to meet and overcome. 

“Good times to you are good times to me— 
and so, I’m vitally interested in this matter of 
prosperity—and how to bring it about. 

«How can it be done? Well—when you study 
the reports of government and state bureaus— 
and when you look around—you will note one 
outstanding fact. The really prosperous farms are 
so arranged as to secure maximum yield from 
every single acre. In other words—they are 
planned for diversified farming, increased soil fer- 
tility and the proper rotation of crops and stocks. 
As a result—their owners profit greatly during 
good times—and find hard times not so hard. 

‘‘Now, here’s the point: In addition to will- 
ingness and labor—diversified farming depends 
almost entirely on the proper fencing of fields 
and pastures. Truly—good fence is as necessary 
to profitable operation as seed and livestock. 

“And so—from the standpoint of future farm 
prosperity—good fencing and its correct use— 
is something for both of us to give more than 
passing thought to.” 


For 30 years, Zinc Insulated Fences—American, Anthony, 
Monitor, National, Prairie, Royal, and U. S. brands—have 
made good with farmers the country over — providing a 
standard of service that has made farming easier and more 
profitable. Your American Steel & Wire Company dealer is 
fence headquarters—and also handles Banner or Ideal 
U-Shape Steel Posts—the best foundation for your fence lines. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF uniTeD]QS sates STEEL CORPORATION 


208 SO. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 


Zine Insulated 


a — a or — 
AND ORANGE BANNER STEEL POSTS 
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THE RAILROADS HAVE MADE 


THE OLD RELIABLE 





Without Interest 
A FIVE 
BILLION DOLLAR LOAN 
IN IMPROVED SERVICE 


If you made a loan, even a small one, and received no interest on yout 

money, you would certainly feel that you had been treated unfairly. 
The railroads of the United States have loaned the public the use 

of over five billion dollars for which they have not received one cent 


interest in the past two years. 
true. 


Incredible as this statement seems, it is 
Read the following figures. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed 534% as a fair rate 
of return for railroads to earn on the value of their property. 

In 1922 the railroads had a total of $21,200,000,000 invested in 
property devoted to transportation purposes and earned, that year, 3.59%. 
Eight years later, in 1930, their property investment had increased to 
$26,300,000,000 but only 4% was earned on the 1922 investment. By 1931 
the rate of return on the 1922 investment had decreased to 2.57% and 
the average for the years 1930-1931 fell to less than 3.50%. Yet in the 
eight year period, 1922 to 1930, the railroads spent $5,100,000,000 for 


improved equipment and service. 






The 4 In other words, the railroads 

. have, in effect, loaned the 

Railroads public the use of over five 

billion dollars for two years, 

Must Earn without receiving one cent 

i fe) Spend interest on this vast amount. 

§ This alarming condition has 

been caused by the present eco- 

nomic depression and has been further in- 

tensified by unfair taxation and competition 
from other transportation agencies. 


You are vitally interested in the earn- 
ing power of the railroads because of large 


They are now rendering better serv- 
ice at less cost to you than they were in 1922. 


holdings of railroad securities by life insur- 
ance companies, charitable and financial 
institutions. 

The railroads must earn a reasonable 
rate of interest on their tremendous invest- 
ments devoted to public use, if YOUR in- 
vestments are to be protected. 

This can only be accomplished by leg- 
islative relief from unfair competition and 
by increased railroad patronage. 

You can cooperate by traveling on the 
steam railroads and by shipping your freight 
by rail. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 





Greater Value af 
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You can’t buy better chicks, no matter what 


ou pay. Our Chicks from Purebred Hogan- 
ested Flocks of the World’s Finest Blood- 
hey will bring you an income when 
everything else fails on the farm. They’re 
bred and cultured to grow larger, mature 
— and produce 200 eggs or more per hen. 
ou need the extra dollars the additional eggs 
and pounds of meat will bring. Make ever 
cent count by raising Sieb’s OVERSIZ 
CKS. We have one grade only, THE BEST. 
100% live deliveny prepaid, guaranteed. Cata- 
FREE. Sieb’s Chicks qualified to win in 
this year’s Chick Growing Contest. 


ORDER NOW — INSURE PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


_ Prices Prepaid So 100 500 
Wh., Bf., Br. Leghorns. 


Anconas, Heavy Asst’d.$1.88 $3.50 $6.50 $31.25 
Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks, S. C. 

Reds, Wh. Wyan., Wh. 

and Bf. Orpingtons .... 2.13 4.00 7.0 %.2 
S. L. Wyan., R. C. Reds, 

‘Wh. and Black Minorcas 2.38 4.50 8.50 41.25 
Heavy and Light Asstd.. 1.63 3.00 5.50 26.25 
Light Assorted .... 38 2.50 4.50 21.25 


- SIEB’S HATCHERY, 
Box 154, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 
Members Int'l and Ill, Baby Chick Assns. 
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INTO THE CROPN 





If you could look into the crop with a pow- 
erful magnifying glass, you would see the 
reason why infections and diarrhoeas come. 
The crop is not only a receptacle for the 
food, but it catches the mold spores and 
other bacteria picked up from the floor and 
droppings—arid the moist, 107-degree tem- 
perature of the crop supplies just the con- 
dition needed for growth of disease germs. 


Medicines and simple disinfectants used 
to purify the drinking water help to prevent 
the spread of germs through the drink, but 
they don’t go ie enough. With Germozone 
only a small part of the active ingredients 
is used in purifying the drink—consequent- 
ly, when the Germozone drink reaches the 
crop it attacks those mold spores and 
germs and counteracts infection. 


Test With This TRIAL Bottle 

If you have never used Germozone, send 
us 10c for a Trial Bottle; or go to the dealer 
in your town who sells Germozone and he 
will give you a Trial Bottle. Simply add 
two teaspoonfuls to the quart of drinking 
water three times a week. 

Use Germozone also for Swelled Head, 
Limberneck, Bowel Complaint, etc., in 
grown fowls. Marvelously curative. 

At drug, feed, seed stores and chick hatch- 
eries. 12-oz. bottle, 75c; 32-oz., $1.56; half- 
gal., $2.50; gallon $4.50. 


GEO. H. LEE Co. 


375 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
wath tee 5 ia: gt SYP be oer Lee MM reese 
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Brooding Baby Chicks 


By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


E CAN learn some things about 

the artificial brooding of chicks by 
watching nature’s brooder at work. The 
old hen is always on the job during the 
day, and when 
night comes will not 
settle to rest until 
she has made sure 
every chick is well 
protected. She al- 
ways maintains the 
proper temperature 
for chick comfort. 
She shows her 
chicks where feed, 
grit, drink, and 
green feed are to 
be found, and sees that they get plenty of 
exercise. When the day is fair she ex- 
poses them to the healthy rays of the sun, 
and quickly takes them under shelter 
when the weather 
turns bad. If they be- 





L. H. McKAY 


Nature’s Way— 


“Learn About come frightened she 
Brooding From calms them by voice 
Her” and example and 


she protects them 
from other animals. She gets good re- 
sults in brooding and so will we if we 
learn about brooding from her. 


The normal baby chick will live and 
thrive if given a fair chance. But if this 
chick is upset during the first two weeks 
of its life it will never grow into a nor- 
mal mature fowl. It is these first days 
with our chicks that determine our suc- 
cess or failure with our farm flock this 
next fall and winter. 

In the artificial brooding of chicks we 

must be on the job like old sister hen— 

always nearby to see to their 

Artificial comfort and well being. Al- 

Brooding most all the common causes 

of heavy loss in brooding can 

be prevented by being on the job and by 
the use of common sense. 


In starting a batch of chicks we like 
to put our chicks around the brooder 
late in the afternoon. By means 
Starting of a low fence of wire or boards 
Chicks we can keep the chicks from 
getting so far from the brooder 
that they will get chilled or lost. They 
soon settle down for the night, and their 
distance from the brooder tells us wheth- 
er we have the right temperature or not. 
If they crowd close up to the brooder we 
need more heat, and if far away from the 
canopy, the brooder is running too hot. 
We let our chicks regulate our brooding 
temperature in this way. 


The next morning, if the chicks are 48 
to 64 hours old, we start them with plen- 
ty of buttermilk to drink. 
First Feed The following day, or when 
the chicks are four days old, 
we start giving them dry feed. By this 
time the chicks have absorbed or used up 
the yolk which they have in their body 
when hatched, and they are less likely to 
be upset. A chick when hatched carries 
about three days’ rations of food and 
drink—which is the reason baby chicks 
can be shipped long distances without 
suffering from hunger or thirst. 


The two methods of feeding dry. feed 
are: (1) leaving it before them all the 
time and (2) feeding what they will clean 
up in 15 minutes, four times a day. Of 
these two methods, the second is the 
safest, and if the feeding is done at regu- 
lar intervals a larger percentage of chicks 
will be raised by the average flock owner. 
However, it is considerably more trouble 
than self-feeding. 


Our system of feeding baby chicks is 
based on the feeding of milk. We have a 
large quantity of skimmilk 
Milk for which we pour into earthen- 
Chicks ware jars to sour and clabber 
before using. This milk with 
rolled oats, wheat bran, and scratch feed 
makes up our starting ration. We think 
that the satisfactory results we have had 
in brooding for the past five years are 
largely due to the chicks having nothing 
but sour milk to drink until they are two 
weeks old. 


If a farm flock owner does not have 
enough milk for his chicks, I believe he 
should start his chicks off on a good com- 





‘mercial starting: mash. These ‘starting 


mashes contain a considerable percentage 
of dried buttermilk and will give good 
results with normal chicks which are wel] 
looked after. 

The simplest starting ration for chicks, 
when the owner has milk, is rolled oats 

and wheat bran mixed equal 
Dry Feed parts by measure or bulk. 

This mash with a good com. * 
mercial chick feed or scratch is fed two 
feeds of each per day. The scratch grain 
is scattered in the litter away from the 
brooder to make the chicks exercise. The 
rolled oats and bran are fed on news- 
papers for the first few days—the paper 
being burned after use. After this the 
mash is fed in chick troughs. 

We give our chicks chopped green feed 
after they are one week old. Red clover 

and rye are our stand-bys 
Green Feed for green feed for chicks, but 

lettuce or anything of the 
kind will answer the purpose. Green feed, 
like buttermilk, has a laxative and tonic 
effect that helps in getting the chicks off 
to a good start. 

For grit, we use clean creek sand, 
sprinkled on the paper or in the chick 

troughs after each mash feeding 
Grit for the first week. After this we 

give them grit in a box or hopper 
so they can get it at any time. 

Feeding baby chicks too soon after 
they are hatched, overfeeding, and over- 
heating cause digestive upsets that are 
followed by simple diarrhea. This simple 

diarrhea should not be con- 
Simple fused with bacillary white 
Diarrhea diarrhea which is an extreme- 

ly contagious disease. How- 
ever, a chick having simple diarrhea is 
not worth nursing. They so seldom en- 
tirely recover that the best plan is to 
pinch their heads off. Chicks that are 
weak from upsets or that are naturally 
weak, are usually runts and carriers of 
disease if raised, so are never profitable. 

As we watch the chicks to regulate the 
temperature of the brooder, we can de- 
pend on our own senses to 
regulate the ventilation. A 
brooder house or room that 
seems stuffy or ill smelling when we 
come in from outside is not a fit place to 
brood chicks. Baby chicks need plenty of 
fresh air, but no drafts. 

Brooding space is an important thing 
to consider. Overcrowding is a common 
mistake and chicks that are 
crowded do not thrive. Chicks 
need feed space, sufficient so 
that every chick can eat at 
once. Also, a space that is overcrowded © 
is hard to keep clean enough to be heal- 
thy. Most of the loss from cannibalism ~ 
and smothering can be traced to overt ~ 
crowding. I was talking to a farmer the ~ 
other night who was going to try t0 ~ 
brood 500 chicks on wire in a space 6x 
feet. The fact that he was putting them 
on wire would improve the sanitation,’ 
but this number of chicks should have 
space 12x 20 feet, which is four times 
large as a minimum. i 

Chicks should be exposed to the sum ~ 

shine as often as possible, and — 
Sunshine we should let them out for 
a little while on warm, sti ~ 
shiny days after they are a week old. 


For raising baby chicks in numbers of 

a hundred or more I believe the brick 
brooder built like a 

Brick oven is the cheapest and most — 

Brooder satisfactory for the farm 

owner. Any farmer or 

woman can get plans and directions 

building this brooder from his state e3 

ment station or through his county 

Ever since we mentioned a f 

brooder we have been besieged with’ 
quests for plans. Theré§ 

Feather a brooder on the market 

Brooder by means of feathers brood 
chicks without any source 

heat save that of their bodies. I ha' 

neighbor who has used these feat 

brooders successfully for a number 

years. The feathers used are tail fe 

from turkeys. These feathers are 

ed, quill end, in whorls ina board. A 

% inch hole is bored in the plank : 

batch of.feathers is fastened in 


Ventilation 


Brooding 
Space 
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Danger of Infection 


“Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, Water- 


_ tan see for yourself what a wonder- 


you can satisfy yourself as have thou- 
_ Tablets year after year in raising their 


| te of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 


of our guarantee. 


TT: 


Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 

ndent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
fock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Use preventive methods. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water from the time chicks are out of 


the shell. 


Remarkable Success in 
Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
josing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
Jose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 


loo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
we in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
90 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Never Lost One After the 
First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
Tablets to be used in the drinking wa- 
ter for baby chicks. It’s just the only 
thing to keep the chicks free from dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
thicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 


working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 


sands of others who depend on Walko 


le chicks. Send 50c for a pack- 
extra large box)—give it in all drink- 
water and watch results. You run 
fo risk. We guarantee to refund your 
Money promptly if you don’t find it 
greatest little chick saver you ever 
One of the oldest and strongest 

ks in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 290, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 





T/2 THE USUAL COST! 





Mites attack 
blood sucking car- 
a on Shaply dilate with 

ray walls, nes xes, 
& year and your mite troubles are over. 
. or your money back. 


f feed, seed chick hatch- 
» 6c; % gal., 90c; gal., $1.50; 















handle—the plug being in the center of 
the quills makes the feathers flare out in 
a kind of bell. A dozen or so of these 
feather bells are fastened in a wide board 
which is placed in a frame so that the 
feather bells hang down nearly to the 
floor or litter. The ventilation is from in 
front of the feather board and through 
a %-inch crack at the top of the frame at 
the back. The chicks get in among the 
feathers and by their own body heat are 
kept comfortable. 





I See By the Ads 

















SEE by the ads in this paper where it 

says let Florence do your cooking. I 
reckon Marthy’ll have to do mine a little 
while longer but if Florence’s cake tastes 
as good as it looks 
I believe she’d do 
right well. I see 
she’s got her one of 
these here oil stoves 
to cook on. Her old 
man don’t have to 
bother about gettin’ 
up stovewood, does 
he? 


I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
some good farmer is 
puttin’ something 
down on the calen- 
- der. That’s a good 
idea. A fellow ain't so likely to forget 
if he puts a thing down on pencil and 
paper. If Marthy would just write 
down what she wants me to get when 
I go to town she wouldn’t have to get so 
riled up about what I forgot when I get 
back. 

I see by the ads in this paper something 
I wasn't sure about it bein’ aad. I reckon 
it is a ad though because it’s got a place 
you can write your name and post office 
so you can find out about Joe and what 
made him run so fast. I hope Joe Ginger 
is goin’ to be in the paper right along 
after this. I like funny pictures myself. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow is tryin’ to drive down a nail with 
his shoe. I reckon he couldn’t find the 
hammer. Most likely he laid it down 
somewheres and his old lady ain’t run 
across it yet to put it up again. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they say the warehouses where cotton and 
farm crops is stored has got insurance on 
them and everything in ’em and that’s 
why folks can buy our stuff and keep it 
there till somebody wants to buy it and 
use it. Since I knowed a man as lost 
everything he had in a fire I been think- 
in’ a lot about this insurance business my- 
self. I’m beginnin’ to think maybe it’s a 


right good thing. 
Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 








BILL CASPER 





Storing Alabama Eggs 
By P. O. DAVIS 


g ipenadcs made the last four years have 
demonstrated that Alabama eggs 
properly produced and stored will keep 
in cold storage as well as any other eggs, 
thereby exploding an erroneous idea and 
enlarging opportunities for Alabama 
(also Southern) poultrymen and farmers. 
To determine the keeping qualities of 
Alabama eggs the Extension Service of 
Auburn—in cooperation with the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau and cold storage 
plants in Birmingham—conducted the 
first storage test in 1928 when 53 cases 
of eggs were stored. After being care- 
fully selected they were placed in storage 
in the spring and sold in the fall. Ex- 
amination revealed that Number 1 eggs 
when stored came out of storage as Num- 
ber 1 cold storage eggs, 

Storage was increased to 187 cases in 
1929, to 3,762 cases in 1930, and 4,922 
cases in 1931. Eggs which were good 
when they went into storage came out 
each year in good condition. 

With this fact established, Alabama 
and other Southern poultrymen see an- 
other handicap removed. They know, of 
course, that only Number 1 eggs should 
be stored, for storage does not improve 
the quality. The profit in storing has av- 
eraged about 5 cents per dozen, in addi- 
tion to improving the spring market by 
removing a portion of the surplus. They 








co 23 Lee Bidg., 
’ *? OMAHA, NEBR. 





Figure Fence 


you copy of this valuable book 
is ready. It will be sent to you 
FREE. All you have to do is mail 
the COUPON and you'll receive the 
New 1932 DIXISTEEL Catalog and 
fence building manual. This com- 
prehensive book may be the key that 
will unlock the hidden profits on 
your farm. It tells what type of fence 
to buy for every purpose. It is pro- 





OR tm ¢ 








the FENCE BOOK of the Year 


--showing what the well dressed 
farm will wear in 1932 


Pore eee eee Ceeeereerrerrerereriry) Pee eeeeroeeereeee 


MAIL FOR FREE ““""" 
FENCE BOOK) ADDRESS ... 


Peer ee ee eee CeCe Cee eS CCT OeCeCCeeeererr er ery, weeeeete 
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by the Year 



































fusely illustrated. It shows how to 
estimate the amount of fence you will 
need. It gives complete instructions 
on fence building. It tells why 
DIXISTEEL Genuine Copper-Bear- 
ing Fence gives you many years 
longer life at no extra cost. Just fill 
in the Coupon and mail today for 
your FREE copy of the fence book 
of the year. 














erature explains everything. 


down places order. Chicks shipped C.O.D., when you want them. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
D. D. Slade, Proprietor, former! 


Y CHIX 
















Odds and Ends are $7.00 per 100. $1 -" 


ly Professor at University of Kentucky 
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M'S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 


RN ACCLIMATED CHICKS GEGGS 
ree BLOOD- 





STATE ACCREDITED 


Bred on the largest Poultry Breeding 
Farm South. Three qualities: Per 100: 


Sover- 
Junior eign Select 
Tancred or English Leghorns $6.90 $9.90 $11.90 
Parks Barred Rocks. Fishel White 
Rocks, Rucker Reds. Fishel White 
Wyandottes, Byers’ Bf. Orpingtons 8.90 11.45 14.45 
On 25 and 50 orders add 2c per chick. Liberal discount 
on larger orders. 48 page catalogue Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS 


Electric Hatched Chicks 


No orders held up. Ship every Mon. and Thurs. of each 
week. eggs from two-year-old hens. ‘er 

8. C. W. Tancred Leghorns, headed by 330-ecg 
HPAI MAID 2 cvccccsecccucescvcoscesccservcne $7.00 
8. C. Brown and Buff Leghorns ..........+++2+-5+ 3 
S. C. R. I. Reds and Park Strain Barred Rocks 8. 
Black Minorcas and Anconas (non-sitters) ........ 8.00 
Regal-Dorcas Strain White Wyandottes 
Heavy mixed (no Leghorns) 

100% live delivery. $2.00 books orders with extra chicks. 
Orders under 100 add le per chick, over 499 deduct %4c, 
chick, Weaver Farm Chiekeries, Box |, Stuarts Draft.Va. 


RD BREAKING LOW PRICES 
: SMITH BROS. CHICKS 


We guarantee 100% alive delivery of strong, 
healthy Accredited chicks the date you want 
them or your money back. prices just can’t 
be beat for the high quality chicks we produce. All leading varie- 
breeding back of them. Hatched right in 

itehery 
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are, storing again this year. - 
















Trapnested R.O.P. Matings. Bloodtested. A.P.A. flocks, 
Leading breeds. Lt. Asst., $5.00 per 100. Safe delivery 


PARSONS, KAN. 





anywhere. Catalog 5 
MATHIS FARMS, Box 116. 


STANDARD EGG FARM CHICKS 


Low prices, per 100: Legh’ns, $6.40: Rocks, Reds, Orps., 
Wyand., $7.40; Mixed heavies, $6.40. Send lc per chick. 
Balance C.O.D. Direct from Missouri’s fastes‘ 
commercial egg farm. Order from ad. Catalog. free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Bex 110. Cape Girariieau. Me. 


CHICKS ei more Faas 
fom 250 t342 fgg Pedigreed wed Stock 


Winners 20 Nat’l Egg La Contests. 


























chicks for eggs or broilers. rep! any lose 
Ist 2 weeks at price and insures MORE BGGS. as | 
explained in Pare CATALOG. Customers profits { 






h Champion money makers of 
up to $6 per hen per year. 


the world. 12 varieties. . 
BOOTH FARMS, Bex 731, CLINTON. MISSOURI 


MASTER BRED CHICKS — 
From oldest and largest ization of ' 
Cie askrane wenn | 
100% live . Catalog Free. ' 
mISSOURI Columbia, Me. 
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POULTRY FARMS, Bex |!0. 
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It will pay many advertisers to use other 


lassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 



















SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


State plainly 
what editions 
you wish 
to use 









































Edition— Cireulation— tae os Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama... 175,000 Ala., and Florida.......... 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley.. 160,000 Mise, La., Ark., W. Tenn 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
Carolinas- Virginia. 215,000 N.C. 8.€., and Virginia... .. 13c a word $13.00 per inch 
a -Tennessee 125,000 ms , WwW. ye. _ and B. Te in a weed Md 4 per —_ 
ever isbhivees 75,00 exas and So. Okla ¢ a wore 7% per inc! 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 WII BOURE: «5 Goh soesp cee ccs 45¢ a word $45.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADs ; 
Your ad set in larger type is more te; Lat 





Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in | 
advance of publication date. _ Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





tinctive and attractive. 
inch in table. 
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Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota. Dakota. Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon, Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALB 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms, Send for 
CO. 


booklets, lists, etc. 
AD LAND oe 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertisers auotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. ‘This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 

















Pepper, Eggplant, Cauliflower, Cabbage, 


Tomato, 
Flower. Ward's Garden, Mobile. Ala 
Cabbage—Onion—Potato—Tomato 














Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1.000; 500, 50c. True 
Plant Co.. Florala, Ala. 

Potato, Tomato, Cabbage, Galen, Staats. $1.50 per 
thousand, J. J. Johns, Wausau. 

Nice young Cabbage plants: at $1; postpaid. 
Chas. S. Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. 

Potato draws, vines; Cabbage, Collard, Pepper. To- 
mato plants. John Bond, Palatka. Fla. 





Millions frostproof Cabbage plants: 60c, 1.000. Quit- 
man Wholesale Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga. 


Choice Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, 50c; he -~. , Fee: 
over 3,000 at 50c. American Plant Co.. Alm 


6,000 large Ft white Onion plants, 7% “ies 














Cabbage. $2. arren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
Buy ve Reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants. 60c per 1,000. Reliable Plant Farms. Valdosta, 
Georgia. 
Pty , ee! Cabbage and Collards: 500. 75c; 
25; postpaid, Lewiston Plant Farm. Lewis- 





6 a Dutch, Wakefield Cabbage plants, post- 
paid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 

500 Onion plants free with 1.000 Cabbage plants, $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Whispering Pines Farm, 
Quitman, 

Plants That Live.—Cabbage and Bermuda Onion: 
500, 50c; 1,000, 75c:; 5.000. $3. Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 


C.0,d.—Frostproof Cabbage, 











Bermuda Onion plants, 





f.o.b.: 500, 65c; 1,000. $1; 5.000. $4.50. Eureka Farms, 
Tifton, Ga. 
A ey plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c: 1,000, 


1.50. Expressed: 10,000. $7.50. 
Walter Parks. Darien. Ga. 


Frostproof Plants.—300 Bermuda Onions. 300 Cab- 


Special to dealers. 











bage $1; postoaid. Write for other plants, Star 
Plant Company, Ponta, Texas. 

Extra early Porto Rice, Big Stem Jersey Potato and 
Tomato plants: $1.50 per 1,000: over 5.000 at $1.25. 
American Plant Co., Ga. 





Spring Grown Cabbage Plante. —Wakefield, Dutch, 


Cabbage—Onion—Potato—Tomato 


varieties ase ny Potato piants: 
Tomato plants: $1.50. 1,000; over 5.000, $1.25. 
faction guaranteed. Eagle Plant Co.. Alma, Ga. 


Ready.—Early Jersey and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants. 
500, 60c; 1,000, 95c. Onions same price. or Apri 
delivered Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.65, 1.000. To- 
matoes: $1.15, 1,000. All postpaid. R. Chanclor, 
Seville, Ga, 


Pure Porto Rico Potato plants; ready April Ist. Both 
kinds, red skin and yellow, .50 per thousand. Write 
us for prices on wholesale orders for twenty thousand 
and above, Tomato plants ready now, grown from Mar- 
globe certified seed, $1.50 Brooks County 
Plant Farm, Barwick. Ga. 


Millions spring grown Charleston and Jersey Wake- 
field Cabbage plants, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10. 
Express prepaid: 3,000 up, 80c thousand. ata cra | 
Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.6 all 
prepaid. McDonald & Alexander, Valdosta. Ga. 


Cabbage Plants.—Large, stalky. 
from certified seed, disease free. Marslobe, Baltimore, 
jonny Best and Earliana, $1, 1,000; 10,000 up, 90c. 
Copenhagen, Wakeflelds yolden Acre Cabbage 
Plants: 90c, 1,000; 5,000 up, 65c. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Pembroke Plant Co.. Pembroke. Ga. 


PLANTS.—Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Lettuce, 
Beet: $1, 1,000; Pepper, Tomato, Eggplant: 
$2.25, 1,000; Cauliflower: ie 1,000. Write for 
quantity rices, PLOCK’ S PLANT 
FARM, White Sie Fla. 


Real frostproof Wakefield, Dutch, Copenhagen Mar- 
ket Cabbage plants, White and Yellow Bermuda Onion 
plants, be, Beauty. Stone and Baltimore Tomato 
plants: 1,000 for $1. Porto Rico, Big 
Stem Middlebuster Potato plants, $1.50 per 
1,000, Shipments daily. Sand Mountain -Plant Co., 
Valdosta. Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey. Charleston, 
Flat Dutch, Nea abr | mossed, labeled, variety nam- 
ed. 500, 1,000, ; 5,000. $3.50. Bermuda On- 
ions: 500, 60e; 1,000, 85c; 6,000. $3.50. Porto Rico 
Potatoes: 500, 85c; 1,000. $1.50. Tomatoes. leading 
varieties, labeled, mossed: 500, 75c:; 1,000, $1.25: 5.000. 
35. Satisfaction guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. 
Fairview Farm, Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey. een 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen; mossed. labeled: 500. 60c 

1.000, $1; 5,000, $3.50. 'Bermuda Onions same price. 
Certified ‘Porto Rico Potato plants: 500. 85c:; 1.000, 
1.50. Tomatoes, Soe varieties. mossed, labeled: 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 3 f.o.b. Georgia-Kentucky. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. Ken- 
tucky Plant Co., Owensboro. 


Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage the right size and age, 
selected 50 to bunch, mixed orders labeled separate. 
Early Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market: 
postpaid: 100, 30c: 300, 60c: 500, 90c: 1.000, $1.50. 
Express: 65c thousand; 5,000. $3. Bermuda Onions. 
yellow and white; millions ready; postpaid: 200. 40c: 
500, 80c; 1,000, $1.30; 3,000, $3.° Wholesale. express: 
60c thousand; 50,000, $25. E, A. Godwin, Lenox. Ga. 


Buy Schroer’s Better "Plants. —Frostproof Cabbage, 
leading varieties. Bermuda Onion. Wax and Sweet 
Spanish. Red Cabbage, Savoy Cabbage, Collard and 
Beets. Prepaid: 500, 90c: 1,000, $1.50. Collect: 1,000. 
Wilt ‘Resisting Cabbage, All Sea- 

ly; Green Sprouting Broccoli: pre- 
paid: $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Collect: 1.000, iy 
Early Snowball Cauliftower. prepaid: 100. 60c; 500. ‘$2: 
1,000, $3.50. Collect: 1,000, $2.50. Write for prices 
on Tomato and Potato plants: ready March 15th. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta. Ga. 


Certified Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
Plants.—Open fleld grown, well rooted, strong. Cab- 
bage, each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled with variety 
ersey Wakefield. Charleston Wakefield, 


Marglobe 
Satis- 


Several 








per thousand. 











Tomato and grown 


























Copenhagen: 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 5,000 up, 70c thou- name; Karly Je 
sand. Burgess Plant Farm, Pembroke, Ga. ceaslo on agen. pearly aie: Late KY 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, leading vari- jostpa +500, c ;, 500, 1,000. 
eties: 500, 60c: 1. 008 SSe na 3. Satisfaction Express War and Yellow Hormuada, postpaid: Pa0O 80e: 
guaranteed. E. R. Clements, Vaidosta. Ga. 1,000, $1: 6 $5. Express collect: 6,000, re 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. leading vari- 


Full ‘count, prompt shipment, safe arrivél, satisfaction 





eties: 500, 50c; 1.000, 75c; 5.000. $3.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sunnydale Farm, Quitman, Ga. 
ie all farene and Onion plants. leading vari- 
eties 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.50. Satisfaction 
Sianteal. ng Bo} Plant Co.. Valdosta. Ga. 





Send No Money.—C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Ber- 
muda Onion plants. All varieties ready now. 500, 
65c; 1,000, 95c; 5,000. $3.75. G. W. Coleman, Tifton, 
Georgia. 

Extra early certified Cabbage and Onion plants. ¢ 

. 4 ounces vanilla or lemon extract free. Ca’ 

Lookout Mountain Plant Co.. hain 








Porto Rican Potato plant, 
if cash with order, f.o.b 
nions, assorted, postpaid. $1. — 
Baxley. Ga. 


AY ae : $1.25 thousand: 
500 Cabbage. 500 
Baxley Brokerage Co., 





Send No Money.—Pay postman. Cabbage and Onion 
plants, varieties labeled. Satisfaction guarant 
$1.75. Catalog free. Jefferson 


. ; & . 


Farms, Albany. 
Leading varieties frostproof Cabbars plants, 75c: Ber- 





muda Onion, white or straw color. $1 thousand. vow 
shipping every day. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion planta. 


leading vari- 
eties: 500, 60c; 1,000. 75c: 5.000, $3.50; f.0. 


rgia- 





Kentucky. Satisfaction feetentons, Kentucky Plant 
Seed Co.. Hawesville. 
Cabbage, Tomato, Onion amr prepaid: 100. 30c; 
oe 7T5e; 1,000. $1.50. Collect: as", 70c. Potato 
nd Pepper, prepaid: 100. 40c: $2.50. Collect: 
$1.50, 50, 1,000. Hamby Plant Co., va Idosta, Ga. 





“Tomato Plants Ready Now.—Large, stocky. open, field 
rliana , Marglobe. Break o’ Day: 1,000. 

‘ertified Potato ‘plants. 1,000, $1.75. Cabbage plants: 

5,000 for $3. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 


Millions spring grown Charleston, Jersey Wakefield 
Cabbage plants, postpaid: ic tars. & $1.10, Ex- 





press prepaid: 3,000 up, 80c ‘orto Rico Po- 
tato plants, $1.75 thousand; 5,000 eo $1.65: all pre- 
paid, J. ©. McDonald. Vaidosta. G: 





ai Onion, Potato, cemate F Plants.—Charleston. 
Jersey” akefield, Flat Dutch: 500. 75c: +e. $1; 

0. ae $4; co) Porto 
tote: *1i008 to plants: $1. 1.000. Satis 
factory delivers gy Allen-Griffith Plant Co., 
Calvary. Ga,’ 








guaranteed. rite us for catalog. Union Plant Com- 
pany, Texarkana, k. 
Dewberries 

inppogied Young Dewberry plants, $15 thousand. 
W. 8. Finley, Remlap. Ala. 

Dewberry plants: Youngs, 1,000, $10; Lucretia. $10. 
A. E. Yates. Vinemont. Ala. 

Kudzu 


Selected Kudzu roots: $10. 1.000. U. 8S. Wade, 


Decatur, Tenn 


Kudey plants, porertmment, inspected, $10 per 1,000. 
John W. Law. Rt. 7. Troy. Ala. 


en guaranteed to inn 
Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hil 


Set. oan roots and Dave for life best pastune sed and 








Chicks to live and lay. 
. aC. 








hay True information how to succeed. 
Rock Glen” Farm. 1708 Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 
Onions 
Onion Plants.—Crystal Wax Bermuda. Yellow Ber- 
1 size, postpaid: 


muda, Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish, penci 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; 3,000, $3; 6,000. $5.50. Ex- 
press collect: 6,000, $3.30. Prompt shipment. Satis- 

fstion guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt, Pleasant. 
exas. 





Potatoes 


petted Potato plants, $1.50 thousand: f.o.b. Mullis 
Plant Farm, Alma. Ga. 


Potatoes 


Certified pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
f.o.b. $1.65, postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald. Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato ber ro $1.50. 1,000; 
5,000 up, $1.25; f.o.b. Surrency, Ga. John Herndon. 


Porto Rico Potato plants: lamened. treated. Deliv- 
ered March, $1.75; April, $1.50. Geo. Thompson, 
Odum, Ga. 

Millions. certified Porto Rican plants: 
5,000 up: $1.25, 1,000; f.o. Baxley, 
Plant Co. 








$1.40, 


1,000; 
Ga. Hilton 





$1.25 thousand, Will 
, Douglas Thomas, Odum, 


Porto Rican Potato plants, 
contract forty thousand weekly. | 
Georgia. 

Porto Rico Potato plants ready. 
$6.50. Government inspected. Geiger Plant Co., 
Intosh, Ga. 

Improved, 
plants now ready; 
Baxley, Ga. 

Certified Sweet Potato plants from grade A_ seed, 
$1.75 per 1,000; sent postpaid. W. D. Arnold. Purvis, 
Mississippi. 


PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Certified and pure, and plenty of them. 
$1.50 per 1,000. 
THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 





1,000. $1.50; 5,000, 
Mc- 





government ieee Porto Pies Potato 
$1.50 per 1,0 G. Vaughn, 











Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.35. June Pink and New 
Stone Tomato plants, $1.10. Now ready. Padgett & 
Carter. Coffee, Ga. 


Growers exclusively pure, certified. improved Porto 
Rico Potato plants; red and pink aoe $1.50 thousand, 
Regal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Siesite: government in- 
spected; April shipment: $1.50 thousand: 5,000. $6.50. 
Satisfaction. Woods, Brooks. Ga. 


Certified Big Stem Jerseys , and Blue Stem Triumphs; 
earliest of all. $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 or more at $1.60. 
Ready April lst. J. y Pilgrim, Foley, Ala. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thou- 
sand; five thousand, $6.25. April lst shipments, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


Certified by state inspector. Improved pink 
Porto Rico and Big Stem Jersey: $1.60, 1,000; st 40, 
5 ; $1.25, 10,000 upward. Abbeville State Farm: 
Abbeville, Ala. 























GENUINE STATE CERTIFIED 
PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
: STRONG AND THRIFTY 
$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 lots, $1.50; all delivered. 
Order now. Start shipping April Ist. 


C. H. VOIGT 


Route 2, Hanceville, Ala. 





Genuine government inspected Porto Rico Potato 
plants: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7; 10,000, $12.50. Prompt 
shipments and satisfaction guaranteed. D. L. Rauler- 
son, Rockingham, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. $1.35 per 1,000. 
Pink skin Pumpkin Yam plants. $1.50 per 1.000: f.o0.b. 
Government inspected. April, May, June delivery; cash 
with order. J. B. Batten, Winokur, Ga. 


Golden Porto Rico Potato plants: best Porto Rico 
on the market. Now ready fos March and April ship- 
ment. Postpaid: 1,000, $1.75. arene collect, $1.50 
per 1,000. Redland Farms, Redland. 
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Strawberries 


ri 












































Strawberry Plants.—Over five million sturdy 
plants of all the leading varieties for this or ag BW. 
next spring’s planting. General line of ni stock: 
apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry trea, Raspberry 
and Blackberry plants. Grape vines. shrubbery, ghade 
trees, roses_and evergreens. Spring catalog now ready Hastin 
It’s free. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box E. Princss Whistler 
Anne, Md. 2 yea 
Tomatoes nn 
wists What 
Marglobe Tomato plants, $2 thousand. A, Yousll Bmmue 
Boynton, Fla. 7 Douthi 
Break o’ Day Tomato plants: 1,000. $1.50; 300 posh bushel. 
paid, $1. Cowart Plant Farm. Nocatee, Fa Bxtra & 
s ko pean Ere, Rie | Pe og Baer. Greatee fob. Fl 
altimore: t postpaid, mae 4 
Schramm, East Palatka, Fla. o's 
Tomatoes.—Marglobe ; ianapiied thrifty — plants Carefu 
guaranteed. $1.50, 1,000. H. P. Kleinhans, 180, Ng conga 
Garland, Orlando, Fl Alabama. 
Marglobe Tomato plants, grown from certified seed, Mosby, 
ready March 15th. Write for booklet with prices, = 2 bushels 
lisle Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. Corinth, | 
Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling. —These Itt Thomps 
ads will work day and night and charge very little Field sele 
their services. il your advertisement to start ‘Thompson. 
the next issue. Say 
Hastings’ Extra Early, Marglobe, other early vate t po 
eties Tomato plants now ready. 8S mossed. 100, 50e: 4 Ge 
400, $1: 1,00 2.25; postpaid, California Wi —— 
Pepper: 100, 60c; 250. $1: 1,000, $3.50: postpaid, ae Plant 
Rican meaty plants: 1,000, $1.75; prepaid, ; i. Y 
shipment. D, J. Harrison, Blackshear. Ga. ig difference. 
Buntin’s 
Nursery Stock Aon er 
Apple Trees.—Leading varieties, $45 thousand; > 
hundred. Riverdale Nurseries. Riverdale, Ga. o » a oe, 
Shrubs.—Japanese Magnolias: magnificent, bushels 
white blossoms; $5 each. BR. H. Sartain, Parrish, Aly, =. C 
Early bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. 
Grapes, Figs. Strawberries. etc. Catalogue free, i le 
Pecan Company, Lumberton. Miss ad 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. ae 
Best varieties. Prices right. ag og wan' 3 a 


wat Nurseries. Dept. 25. 


each Trees, leading varieties: oF chop: $4 bum 
ne Riverdale Nurseries. Riverda 


Hedge Plants.—Amoor ie eg Sr evergreen, 
and st . One year $1.50; two year $3.50 per 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Ni 
Conway. 8. C. ad 


We Sell on the Credit Plan.—Best varieties. 
Peach trees low as 5c. Grapevines, 3c. Shrubs, 
Evergreens, c. Seeds, bulbs. Benton 
Nursery. Box 509. Rogers. Ark. 


Papershell Pecan _ trees. 
and beautiful. Peaches, 
Figs, _Plums. Bes 

BE. Stokes, Camp 



























etc. 













Early bearing 
All staked, trained 
ears, Persimmons, 
All at bargain prices. DB. 


Seeds 


WARNING.—Since leading authorities cates wl 
that it is aiioals to tell the difference betwes | 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore 
may be substitution of Black 







































ns 
e honest and responsible, but we & 








Porto Rican Potato plants from Saree seed stock, 
$1.50 thousand. Tomato plants, all varieties, $1 9 





Hable for "osses due to substitution of Black 
Soybeans for Otootans. 


























sand. ae plants, aes anes a | Scere i 

prompsty. one too large. nlonsa ant Co.. Velvet Beans, all varieties Field Peas, White 

Mershon., Ga. Buff C Conch and Lady Peas. Tom Wai Resi 
Certified Porto Bico Potato plants: plenty of them. | Write for prices, retail and ovat one ae Writ 

1,000, $1.75; 5,000 more, $1.50 per thousand. & Denson Co., Macon, ¢ E. ] 

10,000 or more ‘delivered by express, less than 10,000 : 


parcel post or express collect. Cash with order. Griffis 


& Tyre, Screven, Ga. 





CERTIFIED, IMPROVED, GENUINE 


PORTO RICO 
POTATO PLANTS 


Shipped in light, strong veneer crates. 
Count, quality, Zoomaginene and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 1,000, $2; over 2,000 at $1.75. 
References: R. G. Dun, or Baxley State 
Bank. Cash with order: Express or post- 
age collect. 

LOWE & JARMAN 


Baxley, Georgia 





Strawberries 
Strawberry Plants. 
dykes, $1.50 thousand. _ T 


Strawberry Plants.—Klondykes, 
per thousand, f.o.b. Halls, Tenn. 


and ted Klon- 
ys Bradlee, xine Ark, 


$1.50; Aromas. 
Raymond Hurt. 








$2 





Porto Rico Potato plants; government inspected; $1.50 
1,000. Ellis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
to Rico Potato plants: $1.35, 1.000: 5.000. $1.20. 

Quick eo  * L. E. Deal. Brisiel Ga. 

Crystal Plant Co.. Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants. $1.50 per 1,000. 

Porto Rico Potato plants now ready. Full count. 
$2, 1,000; prepaid. J. T. Holland, Lenox, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants. $1.50 thousand. 
Prompt shipment. B. E, Tucker. Cullman. Ala, 

Pure Porto Rican Potato plants, Sorit , delivery. $1.25 
per thousand. J. I. Hughes, Rockingham. Ga. 

Certified Improved Porto Ri acer plants. oi 40 
per 1,000. April delivery. Bibb Plant Co.. Rt. 3, 
Macon, Ga. 




















nts.—More than 150 acres set 


Strawberry Pla last 
Waller Bros., 


spring. Ask for our beautiful catalogue, 
Judeonta: Ark. 


Certified Aroma, Missionary Strawberry plants: $1.50. 
1,000. Cash with order. Write for quantity prices, 
Herron Hinkle, Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala. 















Red Clo $7.50; Alois, mf White Sweet Ch 
$3; ‘Alsike. “Clover $7.50; othy, $2: nist 
and Timothy, $3; Sudan Geen gy 
bags free. Samples. — list ead. eataion upes 


















Standard Geed Company, 9 Bast 5th St.. Kansas Git 
Missouri. 
Artichokes @ 
Jerusalem Artichokes: 100 pounds, $2. Harty 
erts, nson, enn. 









Sell your farm products ‘‘The Classified Ad a ia 
Rates and circulation are given top of this page, _ 
Beans 
Sound, clone Velvet Beans, $1 bushel. 
Brundidge, Ala. 
Select 90-Duy Velvets, 90c bushel. 
Sandersville. Ga. 
Mung Beans: 8 pounds $1; postpaid. Grady 
Fort Payne, Ala. 
Soybeans, Velvets, Cowpeas, Peanuts. Gilmore} 
Sandersville. Ga. 
a ted Speckled Velvet Beans and all other 
Bush, Albany. Ga. 














Albert Haisa 












































ta Velvet Beans and all kinds of Peas oe 
Payton Nichols. Troy. Ala. _ 
Guaranteed Otootan Beans, recleaned. $2.75 per 
el. Wm. Sherman, dale, Ala. j 
Select Otootans. $3 bushel: select 90-Day 

$1 bushel. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
Sound 90-Day Vatests, $1 pee - for 

and grain, $2.50 hundred. Lamberts, Dat! 




































Strawberry Plants.—Great Mastodon, have berries 
six months in year; 100 post paid, $1.50. New Blake- 
more, fine new berry: 100 post paid, $1.25. Great Young 


Dewberry, over inch long, ripening ioet after straw- 
berries, yery fine raspberry flavor: 25, $2.25: 50, $4.25: 
100, 5 paid. Full line other berries. fruit 
trees, shrubs, Raspberries, Blackberries and Dewberries. 


Tomato plants, Cabbage plants, Onion plants. Aspara- 
gus a ubarb roots. Catalogue free. J. A. Bauer, 
Judsonia. k. 






Velvet Bean seed; two bushel > double sie 


















sound stock; $1.25 per bushel. W. ] 
ae ama. 
y Speckled Velvet Beans. Fine seed | 
bushel: — with order. Poyner Seed SU) 
Alabam: 
Foe Sega recleaned Otoota 
ews, Yellows. Also Velvets Shuler" 7. sm 0 





burge 8. 









_ Got Somethin 


as JK OY ASUS 204. Veiess6i7) 


g to Sell? 


a ee a a ee aes 








eee as 








Use Classified / 





Beans 
3 Sale.—2,500 bushels recleaned Velvet Fay 
“g.10 per bushel in 2% bushel bags, C, S. Bryant, 


; , Ga. 
a, velvet Beans, 95¢ bushel: Otootans. $3.10 
Cowveas, 75c bushel, Davis & Palmer. Ten- 


No. 1 Ve 

“ile Ga. 
Boybeans ns.—Mammoth Yellows, 70c: Mammoth Browns. 
; Tokio, 70c; Laredos, $1.30. Eastern Cotton Oil 


, Hertford, N. C. 

y jas, sound; bushel $1.10. Sorghum seed. pre- 
: wn pounds 75c, Mammoth Sunflower, prepaid, 3 
g5c. Peas cheap. Chas. Harrison, LaPine, 














“fiecleaned Ninety- -Day Velvets. 95% or better ger- 
>, gination, $1 bushel. Genuine Bunch Velvets. 80% to 
9%, $3.50 bushel. Write for prices Soybeans and 
peas. T. N. Smith. Tennille, Ga. 


Goybeans for Sale.—Tokio, 60c: Mammoth Yellow. 
; Laredo, $1.10; Otootan, $2.40. Write for prices large 
jots and ny varieties. W. F. Winstead, Ransomville, 


North Carolina. 

a 

For Bale. oe selected Ninety-Day, Early Speckled 
s. Gathered and sacked in pod _ before 

eather. set in, shelling and recleaning now. Packed 

ws you wish at $1.25 per bushel, f.o.b. Atmore, Ala. 

Order now; supply limited. Terms. cash with order. 


H.W. Currie. Atmore. Ala 
ee 











Corn 


Fiastings’ Prolific seed corn. $1 bushel. 
Whistler. Ala. 
—— 
ears field selected Mosby; 
oy Hamilton, Ala. 
Whatleys Prolific seed, $1.40 bushel. 
‘Bamuet Garrick, Scyrene, Ala. 
meats two eared corn; South’s greatest yielder; $2 
Love Berry, Shivers, Miss. 
good Neal’s Paymaster seed corn, $1 per bushel; 
fob. Florence. O. J. Renegar, Florence, Ala. 
— - —- 
Neal's paproved Paymaster, $1.50 bushel: cash with 
order. J. H. Buford, Seed Specialist, New Hope. Ala. 


G. McCaskey, 





bushel $1.50. Roadview 





Very best. 











nubbed and 
Leighton, 


Neal’s Paymaster, 


Carefully selected 
Leslie King, 


punt shelled, $1.50 per bushel. 
Alabama. 
7 “Mosby, Hastings and Jarvis Golden Prolific, $2 bushel: 

Qbushels $3; 3 bushels $4. M. B. Lee. Seed Grower, 
. Corinth, Miss. 

“Phompson’s Pro 
Field selected $3 bushel. 
Thompson, Spring City, 

Jarvis Golden Prolific, bushel $1.50. 

getting 50c. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
George Osborn, Hackleburg, Ala. 


Plant Woods Improved Hastings Prolific Corn for big 
You'll be pleased at harvest. It’s worth the 
née. $2 bushel. Woods Farm, Brooks, Ga. 


-Buntin’s registered, field selected and graded Neal’s 
Paymaster Seed Corn, bushel $3.50. Biggest yielder. 
Tulip Gr Grove Farm, C, E, Buntin, Hermitage, Tenn. 
| Whatley's Prolific Seed Corn, . direct from the origina- 
r eck $1; half bushel $1.75; bushel $3.25; ten 

Veshels or more, $3. Whatley Brothers, 








lific.—Short stalk. early, white: 2 
From the originator. J. M 
nn. 





White Rock 
Not pre- 











Prices f.o.b. 


Cotton 


Seed Cotton.—Cook’s Wilt Resistant 307, from %” 
to 1” staple. State analysis: purity 99.85% ; germina- 
tion 94.75%; weight per bushel, 32; weeds, 0. See or 
write Geo. W. Williams, Batesville, Ala. 


For Sale.—Cook’s Improved 307-6 cotton seed. 
best wilt whey pay variety grown. Pedigreed and cullen. 
Staple % to 15-16, 75c per bushel at our barn. Hed- 
land Seed & Stock Farm, Rt. 2, Prattville, Ala. 


Wannamaker’s Wonder Dixie-Triumph Wilt Resist~ 
ant. Wonderful new’ mammoth big boll. 1-16 

staple; only $1 bushel. Request detailed ielsveentiog: 
W. W. Wannamaker Seed Farms, St. Matthews. 8. C. 


Rather than oil mill a portion of our pedigreed cot- 
ton seed, we offer our friends Marett’s latest strains 
Cleveland Big Boll: Strain 6-B. 1 1-16” staple. and 
Cleveland Strain No. 7, 1 1- 32”. and Cleveland Strain 
No. 5-5, 1”, and Dixie Triumph, $2 per 100 pound 
bag. Also Marett’s Cleveland. strain New 5. 15-16” 
staple, $2 per bag. 10 bag orders 10c less per bag, 
f.o.b. Westminster, Write for catalog. First come, 
first served. Marett Farm & Seed Company, West- 
minster, 8. C. 











Crotalaria i 
Four pounds, prepaid, one dollar. Suburban Orchards 
Co., Biloxi, Miss. 

sigsensg Beggarweed. aid seeds ; 
Edvild Dyre, Madison. 


Florida raised Sent Striata seed, 
builder. Paul Tietgens, Gainesville, Fla. 


Send for circular on Crotalaria. greatest soil build- 
ing crop. Gilbert. Seed Grower. Monticello. Fla. 


Crotalaria Spectabilis seed for sale. Reasonable prices 
and well cleaned seed. T. S. Chatham, Arcadia, Fla. 


Crotalaria Spectabilis, wonder cover crop: 3 pound 
— 3 Write Igou-Kauffman Crotalaria Company, 
Eustis a. 


Crotalaria Spectabilis legume doubles crop yields fol- 
lowing. Our specially treated seed germinates un to 
98% against low as 8% for untreated. Simpson Nur- 
sery. Box 38. Monticello. Fla. 


Spectabilis, best summer goil legume known to South- 
east. Good for groves, orchards, vineyards, fields. Sow 
seven pounds to acre. 25 pounds at 30c: 100 pounds 
at 25c; f.o.b, Monticello, Fla. Special prices larger 
ee Florida Crotalaria Company, Gainesville, 

orida. 





prices right. 





the great soil 




















Grass 
Pastures.—Carpet Grass. etc.. at depression 
Free booklet. Lamberts. Darlington. Ala. 


Grohoma 


Grohoma seed, 8c pound; state certified. D. L. 
better seed: $1.50, 100 pounds. Sugar Crowder Peas, 
5e pound. C. Streit, Leighton, Ala. 

Lespedeza 

Tennessee 76, Korean Lespedeza. 

Kenton, Tenn. 


Korean, Kobe and Tennessee 76. W. 
Covington, Tenn. 

Common, Kobe. 
berts. Darlington, 


For 
prices. 








Reeves & Son. 





P. Dearing, 





xen. Attractive prices. Lam- 
a. 


Farm 





Hastings’ Prolific and Tennessee Red Cob Seed Corn: 
fa elected; delivered: $1.25 per 1 ae Georgia 
Syrup. 50c gallon; “dive. A. Hinson, 

a. 





_  Mosboro two eared white seed corn. Lares ears, small 
White cob. Field selected 19 years. Bes corn, co] 
ean produce. $1.50 bushel. Wade" Seed 

Vincent, Ala. 

e Red Cob, Neal’s Paymaster and Jarvis 
Prolific from certified seed that’s guaranteed. 
gt around 100 bushels to the acre. Price: % 
l 75e; bushel $1.35. Circular. Cloverdale Seed 
Bath Springs. Tenn. 

Pedigreed Marett’s type Lowman Yellow Corn. strain 
Mo. 3, and Marett’s Douthit Corn, stran No. 6. Prize 
’ winners. Endorsed by experiment station. Per peck, 








; Der bushel $3.25; 5 bushels and over. $3 per 

; f.0.b. Westminster. S, C, Marett Farm and 
Co., Westminster, S. C. 

— 

-Scott’s Improved Marlboro Prolific seed corn: big 

eared ; 23 years breeding and field selec- 

UR half_ bushel; $2 bushel. Add 

Pure Wannamaker- -Cleveland Big. 

gy A cotton seed, 50c bushel. Scott, 





T 76 Lespedeza seed. Best by test. 
Bureau, Lexington, Tenn. 

Certified dodder-free Kobe and Korean Lespedeza. 
Glen Shelby, Woodlawn. Tenn. 








Peanuts 


Georgia grown North Carolina Runner Peanuts, bright 
pte good seed; 2c per pound. C. B. Daughtrey, 


Specially selected White Spanish Peanuts. $3 hun- 
dred; shelled $6. Most penne strain grown, Glen- 
wood Farms, Brooks. 


Small White Spanish Panta, ihe, pound. ener 
Peanuts, 2%c; Improved Spanish, 3%c. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Runner Peanuts for planting, 2 cents per pound, 
f.o.b. Edison, Ga. Cash with order. Bunch Peanuts 
same price. Farmers Gin Co.. Edison, Ga. 


Selected, recleaned; fine for seed or roasting. Ala- 
bama Runner, Small or Large White Spanish. $2.50 
per hundred pounds, Shelled for butter manufacturers. 
salters and confectioners: Runner, $4: Spanish. $4.25 
per hundred pounds, Peas: Mixed. 75c; Speckle and 
Clays, $1; Brabham, $1.25; White, Black or Speckle 
Crowder, $1.50. Ninety-Day Speckle Velvet Beans, $1 
per 60 pound bushel. W. K. Strickland. Clio, Ala. 

















Peas 
Clay Peas, $1.50 bushel. Love Berry. Shivers. Miss. 


Clay and Whippoorwill Peas, 75c. Also Mixed, 75c. 
Address Box 266, Gordo, Ala = 

~~ Cowneas. —Sound. recleaned Clays. Brabhams. Ww 
poorwills, New Eras, Mixed. Shuler & Smoak, Orange- 
burg, 8S. C 

~ Seed Peas, ‘Velvet “Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts. ~ Chufas. 
Cane, Corn, etc.; all varieties. Large or small lots. 
Choice seed. Low prices. H. M. Franklin & Co.. 
Tennille, Ga. 








Rice 


$1.50 per bushel. Wm. Sherman, 


Upland ot ued. 
Summerdale. 


Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Send 25c for’ 100 seed descended from a Watermelon 
weighing 152 pounds. Porter & Son, Seedsmen,. Steph- 
enville. Texas. 


Guaranteed pure, 
tain Watermelon; 
pound, postpaid. 


RELIABLE WATERMELON SEED 
1931 crop showed test of 
EXPERIENCE BREEDS QUALITY, QUALITY 
BREEDS CONFIDENCE. Twenty-five years expe- 
rience growing watermelons for seed, personal super- 
vision, critical selection, and no overhead expense 
makes it possible to produce the highest quality seed 

at the lowest possible price. 
10 to 50 50 Ibs. 


Delivered prices 
pounds and up 
$0.50 $0.40 
-50 40 
) 1.00 75 
IMP. KLECKLE 2 -50 -40 
WONDER . 60 -50 
All seed are tested and treated x solution 1000 to 1 
. Shipped in new bags. 

N SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 
(Lloyd, Florida, is the second largest shipping point 

for Watermelon Seed in the United States.) 


Miscellaneous Seed 


Soybeans, Velvet Beans. Peanuts 
Murphy & Palmer. Sandersville. Ga. 








selected. undiseased Stone Moun- 
genuine Rockyford Cantaloupe: 50c 
Clyde Maddox, Lawrenceville. Ga. 








Cowpeas, Write 


for prices. 





Rock bottom prices on recleaned, new crop L 


seed. Raymond Hurt, Halis, Tenn. 


Lespedeza seed, free from obnoxious seeds, $1.15 per 
bushel. Albert Annison., Zachary. La. 


Lespedeza.—Quality seeds. Common 8c; 
f.o.b. Red Cross Store, Oakboro. N. 


Lespedeza.—Tennessee 76, Korean, i: ~ Tega Common. 
97% purity. Farm Bureau, Trenton 


Certified Korean Lespedez: — or oe orders. 
Priced right. Dock Smith, “ithea Springs, Tenn, 


New crop, recleaned Common Lespedeza seed. 10 cents 
pound; Korean and Kobe, 12 cents pound. Jno. W. 
Wilson, Dyer, T: 

Certified and a recleaned Korean Lespedeza_seed. 
Write for samples and prices. Lambert-Grisham Hard- 
ware Company, Henderson, Ky. 

Kobe, Tennessee 76. Korean and Common Lespedeza: 
Whippoorwill Peas and Laredo Beans. Lowest prices. 
Write J. F. Luckett, Halls, Tenn. 








Korean 9c; 




















Cotton 


| _ Podigreed D. P. L. and Dixie- Triumph seed, $1.50 
e220) pounis, ¥F, Ellis, Orrville, Ala 


_D,P. AQ 4-8 Cotton Seed.—First year os originator. 
eS 60c per bushel. Leslie King, Leighton, 
; Ret from Yas File 4 em counting wrap- 


ta pounds, B. Lee. Seed Grower, 








NEW STRAINS COTTON SEED 
Resistant Rowden 40, Acala 376, Del- 
Write for lowest prices you ever paid. 

Y E. RAST SEED CO., Newport, Ark. 


S Toole Wilt Resistant cotton seed, saved pure 
bale and pt ue to acre crop; 50c per bushel. W. M. 
Fort Valley. Ga. 








ea eland Big Boll cotton seed: also 
8 5; recleaned and graded, 60c bushel. J. M. 
“Mountville. 8. Cc. 
ten aa —_—. = crowing our Suaeored 
‘or. eater wherever grow: 
Glenwood Farms, Brooks. Ga. re 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BOL ¥ COTTON SEED; iis and lit- 
order $1.00 per bushel 

 PEDIGREED TWO- EARED 
Diet dicveawas $2.50 per bushel 


ae giving full description 
sent on request. 
ONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
0. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 


. P. L, 4-8 seed. Growing and ginning 
county —, Price $2 per 100 pounds, 
Ala. . E. Blackburn, Marion, Ala. 











THE FAMOUS 


a COTTON SEED 

ae 

AT REAL DEPRESSION PRICES 
For particulars write 


SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Ga. 





grown from hand pick 

5 stata Tien, _ Positively pure. si 30 
=e Wade’s Seed: Farm, Vincent. Ala. 
ant cotton seed, 5 bushel. D. 

for Satie Drices on, Sorghum LA 

Velvet Beans. Geo. M. Callen, Selma. 





Choice, pan senent. recleaned Lespedeza seed. $1.25 
bushel, f.o.b. Guaranteed free noxious grasses. 
. H. Webb, Calhoun City, Miss. 


Buch n’s L 1 —Recleaned, free of Johnson, 
coco and nut grass. Bushel. $1.75. sahil $3.75. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Common and Korean Lespedeza, 100 | pound i" 10c 
pound. Smaller quantities lle. Write for prices other 
field seeds. nly Hardware Company, Albemarle, 
North Carolina. 














Oats 
Buchanan’s_ Seed Oats.—Make quick feed. Appler, 
50c; Burt, 45c; Fulghum, 50c bushel. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, nn. 





Peanuts 


Runner Peanuts for wt ae bushel. 
McIntosh Bros., Quitman, 


Good stock. 





Improved 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 90c bushel. 
Peter- 


Spanish Peanuts, $2.25 hundred. H. B. Mosley, 
man, Ala. 

Dallis, Carpet and Lespedeza; Crotalaria Spectabilis 
and Striata, Beggarweed, and all other seeds. V. R. 
Bush, Albany, Ga. 





27 
Baby Chicks 


Buchanan’ 8 Famous Baby —_ —Rocks. 
ingtons: 25, $3; 50, $5.50; 1 ag postpaid. 
3uch 8. Tenn, 


Reds. Orp- 
Cata- 





logue f free, 

Quality Chicks.—Established, 
Blood tested flocks. Tancred 
March and April delivery. A. & 
Georgia. 

Chicks, immediate shipments, collect. Leghor 
conas, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. 
5c assorted. Mid-West Hatchery. Box 180, 
Missouri. 

Giant Tancred Leghorns, 30% discount now. From 
330 strain, chalk white eggs, 24 ounces up. From two- 
year-old hens. Catalogue free. J. H. Weaver. Box 4, 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 


ALABAMA’S BEST CHICKS—State certi- 

fied. White Leghorns, $8; Reds, Rocks: 

$10, 100. High Red at Auburn was sold by 

_us, a stock chick. RAMSEY’S ATMORE 

HATCHERY, Atmore, Ala. 

Husky blood tested chicks; all leading breeds: $7.50, 
100. Black Giants, selected, $10. White. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, selected, $9. Happy Grove Hatchery, 2327 
2nd Ave.., Birmingham. 

“Quality First’’ chicks at $8 per 100. Fourth year 
accredited hatchery. Write for catalog and free chick 
offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. McKenzie Poultry As- 
sociation, McKenzie, Ala. 

Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Winter 

.. Immediate ship- 
ekly. 6c assorted, Cata- 
log free. Bushs’ Poultry Farms. Box 180. Clinton. Mo. 

Baby Chicks. — Purebred; guaranteed strong and 
healthy. Every chick selected. Thousands weekly. 
Shipments prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Satisfaction comes 
that’s where we prove 
Tancred White Leghorn chicks. 
credited. 10 a hundred, delivered: 
preferred. Branch & Branch, Cullman. Ala. 

Immediate Shipment.—Tested Reds. Barred, 
White Rocks, Wyandottes, $7.45 per hundred. 
White Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed 
sorted all breeds, $5.45. Shipped c.o o.d. 
ad, Yesterlaid Egg Farm, Mt. Healthy. 


CONTINENTAL CHICKS 
Purebred Free Range Fumigated 


25,000 Weekly. 100% Live Delivery. 

Shipments Mondays and Thursdays 
Prepaid Parcel Post— AY aaa 
White and Brown Leghorns.$2.25 $4 
Buff Leghorns and Anconas. 2.25 4 
Reds and Buff Rocks ...... 2.50 4 
Barred and White Rocks.... 2.50 : 
5. 





experienced breeders. 
awe Leghorns. Book 
. School, Carrollton, 





An- 
Minoreas, 
Clinton, 























in your egg basket next winter, 
we can satisfy you with our 
State tested and ac- 
shipped c.o.d. if 





Buff, 
Brown, 
-45. As- 
Order from 
Ohio. 





ase 


Wh. Wyan. and Buff Orps.. 2.50 
BL, Wh. and Buff Minorcas 2.75 
Jersey Black Giants and Lt. 
rahmas 3.00 5.5 
Heayv Mixed 3. 
Light Mixed 3.25 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
BOX G MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SRRRSS 


as 
ANS yep 
S38 8388 





$6.95 per 100. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Leghorns. 
Guaranteed alive arrival, Eleven hatcheries, Twelve 
years experience. 3,000,000 chicks per season. Custom- 
ers 43 states. Catalog free showing twenty varieties. 
Hayes Bros, Hatchery, Inc.. Decatur. Ill. 








Soybeans, Velvet Beans, 


For all varieties Cowpeas, 
Hay a write Geo. 


Peanuts, Corn, nd Strawberry Cups, 

. Nunn, Perry, Ga. . 

Hardy Alfalfa seed. $5; Grimm Alfalfa, 
Sweet Clover, $2.70; Red Clover, $9; Alsike, 
All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas, 

Sound Mixed Peas. 75c; Clays, Whippoorwills. 85c: 
Brabhams, Irons, Running Velvet Beans. $1. 
Biloxis, $1.50; genuine Otootans, $3. All recleaned: 
2% bushel bags. Send remittance. B. Marshall 
Warehouse, Fort Valley. Ga. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


See our ad, page 25. Drumm Egg Farms, Hatties- 
burg. Miss. 





$7: White 
$8.50. 
Geo. 











Big, husky, blood tested chicks. Guaranteed to live 
and lay more No. 1 eggs. 5¢ for light assorted. State 
accredited pure bresds slightly higher. Shipped c.o.d. 
Low prices. Egg contest winners. Write for big free 
catalogue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor. Mo. 


Tested chicks shipped c.o.d. Send only $1. Rocks, 
Reds, $7.40; Lehorns, $6.90; assorted broiler chicks, 
$5.90 per hundred. We pay the postage and guarantee 
100% live delivery. Immediate shipment, Waverly 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 


NEW CHICK BOOK FREE 
A perfect gold-mine of useful information. 
did book that tells how to raise strong, 
chicks. Thoroughly discusses methods. 
feeding ingredients. vitamins, minerals, 
water, etc. Also gives full details how to guard 
against disease and insure profits. A complete book 
no poultryman can afford to be without. Advise how 
many chicks you intend to raise and we will send 
= ae Address Box 1422, Dept. S. Philadel- 
phia a. 








A splen- 





Rocks and Reds, $7.! gd cae $6; assorted, $5. 
a 


W. D. Scott, Lakewales, 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, $8 hundred; large lots, $7.50. 
ouee. ‘$9. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, 








Accredited White Leghorn chicks from 200 egg_hens, 
$8.50 hundred; delivered. Quality Leghorn Farm, 
Wylam, Ala. 

“Snaps for bargain seekers’’ in 17 varieties of baby 
chicks. Why not write for free circular. Atz’s Hatch- 
ery. Milltown, Ind. 








Farmers Beat 
Business Men 


HE farmers of the South are to be congratulated upon the business sense they 
are showing in these times. While display advertising is much below last year 


in all farm papers, our farmers’ 
1931 levels. 
a fine sign of their progressiveness. 


classified advertising is almost wholly up to 
Farmers are showing more enterprise than the average business man— 


And certainly there is no better market place to be found at the same cost than 


in our classified advertising columns. 


175,000 of the best farm families in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
$3,500 for postage alone. 


to all these homes would cost you 


Take this Georgia-Alabama Edition going to 


To send a letter 
Yet you can send a clas- 


sified ad to every last one of these 175,000 families for only 10 cents a word—and we 
pay for all the postage, all the ink, all the printing, all the addressing, all the mailing. 


Furthermore, your advertisement will go only to folks who are intelligent enough 


and progressive enough to want a farm paper and pay for it. 


Then again our adver- 


tising guarantee helps you make sales and makes the reader safe in dealing with the 
advertiser—if he mentions our paper when ordering. 


Is it any wonder that an ever increasing number of farm folks who have improved 


seeds, livestock, poultry, 
sified Advertising in 
sales 


eggs, or anything else farmers want, are realizing that 
e Progressive Farmer-Ruralist is the cheapest way to make 


Clas- 





Mail Us Your Advertisement Now! 





The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Birmingham, Ala. 


$7 per 100 for Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons and White Wyandottes. $6.50, 100, for 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns and Anconas. Heavy 
mixed, 5%c; light mixed, 4%c. Prompt shipment guar- 
anteed. my Hatchery, Box 35, New Salisbury, 
Indiana. 

Farmers will make good money this year raising 
poultry. Those who start their flock with purebred 
Blue Ribbon blood tested chicks will have a big ad-~- 
vantage. Every chick large and healthy. 100% live 
arrival guaranteed. Write today for special low prices 
and information. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
FUMIGATED AGAINST DISEASE 
le per chick with order. Balance 
C. O. D. if desired. 
White Leghorns ... $7. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 8.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds .... 00 
J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Osage Blood Tested Chicks.—Husky. electric hatched. 
$7 per hundred, postpaid. 100% live delivery guaran- 
teed. Heavy assorted, $6. Barred Rocks, Reds. Buff 

ngtons, White Roeks. Order direct. Osage Hatch- 
Jefferson City. 


SUPER-SELECTED CHICKS 
Selected choice hens. Selected big eggs. 
Selected, strong, husky chicks. 
ACCREDITED BLOOD TESTED 
Prices greatly wer 

Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 

Buff Orpingtons Ra ae 35 $4. 25 Ps 15 
Tancred White Leghorns .... 2.25 4.25 7.75 
Assorted breeds .....+-.-.-++ 2.00 3.50 6.00 

All orders prepaid. 100% alive delivery 

guaranteed. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
State Accredited N Florence, Ala. 
“Alabama’s ah RR Hatchery” 
Quality Chicks That Live.—Years of rigid culling 
and scientific breeding have raised our quality to high- 
le, standard. Weekly shipments of Tancred eae 








ery. 








Tc. Request 
County Hatchery. enteville, Ala. 

Here’s a Bargain.—Blood fented chicks. wit: strong, 
livable, electric hatched. Per 100: Barred. te Rocks, 
White, on Laced Wyandottes, ‘Grpinetons $7; 
ff Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed 
breec $6. Order from ad. 100% “alive, prepaid. 
Catalon, free. Steele’s Hatchery. Box 100. Wellsville, 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 














Classifi 


ed Ads 








Baby Chicks 


$6 per 100 for Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks; 
$6.50 for White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons; $5.25 for Brown. Buff. White me 


horns, Anconas, heavy mixed; $4.50 for assorted 
for seconds. Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred, high 
grade chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch 


weekly, Order direct from ad. Glendale Hatchery, 


35. Ramsey. Ind. 


17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old. light breeds un- 
der four, one pound broilers at four Lee ay old and 60% 
egg produ n in zero weather. Send for catalogue; 
it is beautifully illustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 

e Mound Hatcheries, Milltown. Ind 








“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 


From Free Range, Purebred, In- 
spected Stock, culled for egg 
production. 


HATCHED RIGHT—PRICED RIGHT 
25 50 500 

White Leghorns 
Bd. Rocks, Wh. Rocks 2.25 4.00 7. 
Buff Orps., S. C. Reds 2.25 
White Wyandottes .... 2.25 
Assorted, heavy breeds 1.75 
Assorted, our choice... 1.50 2.50 4.00 20.00 


“Old Hickory” chicks are hatched ever 
Monday and Thursday. Charges prepaid, 
live delivery guaranteed. 


JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville. Tenn, 





Blood tested Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks, $7 per 
0; 


; White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks. Buff 
Orpingtons, $7.50; Brown, Buff,, White Leghorns, An- 
conas heavy mixed, $6: Assorted. $5; seconds, $4.50 


tested chicks that live and grow and 
ng Ship prepaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Can ship 

o.d. Hatches weekly. Order direct from this ad. 
Glover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ramsey, Indiana. 


HARRIS PRODUCTION - BRED CHICKS 
are 5 A Makers. White Leghorn, Rhode Island 
Red, k. Contest records up to 312 eggs. 
Valuable "booklet. “BABY CHICKS” and prices 
free. Blood tested. pedigreed chicks and breeders. 
HARRIS HATCHERIES, Box R. PELHAM, GA. 


‘ee.—One Dahlia tuber with each hundred chicks. 
You ‘cannot lose when you buy our guaranteed chicks. 
We guarantee to replace all chicks that die first two 
weeks at half price. and we are selling them for even 
less than ordinary chicks. White, Buff_and Barred 
Rocks, Minorcas, Reds, Wyandottes and Buff ping- 
tons, 7c; Anconas and Leghorns. 6c. _Order direct from 
this ad or send for free circular. Ramsey Hatchery, 
ox 10, Ramsey. Indiana 


Baby Chicks.—From =r champion birds, both pro- 
duction and show. Barred Rocks. Australorps, White 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds: Mammoth White Pekin 
and Indian Runner ducklings, All of these have won 
at some of the largest poultry shows in the world. in- 
cluding Chicago Coliseum Show of 1931. These chicks 
‘om birds, any of which have produced well above 
—_—- either high production stock 

vited to write for our price list 
Hotel Noble Farms, 
Manager. 


Purebred, blood 











" stock. a3 ane. 
and more detailed epeeeton. 
Jonesboro, Ark. Crawford Noble, 





LOOK! LOOK! 


The very best accredited chicks from se- 
lected, blood tested, free range flocks at the 
price of ordinary chicks. 


50 100 300 

Barred Rocks ...........+..++$4.25 $8.00 $22.00 
White Rocks ......... Speakers 4.25 8.00 22. 

Rhode Island Reds" gusbyt vane 4.25 8.00 22.00 
Buff Orpingtons ...... sseeee 4.25 8.00 22.00 
White Wyandottes ........ 4.25 8.00 22.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes... 4.25 8.00 22.00 
White Leghorns ............ 3.75 7.00 20.00 
Brown Leghorns ............ 4 3.75 7.00 20.00 
Heavy Assorted ............ 3.75 7.00 20.00 


Prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Prompt shipment. Send your order 
today to 


FLORENCE HATCHERY 
State Accredited No. 24 Florence, Ala. 





uy ordinary chicks when you can get our am | 


Thompson, Holterman and other blood 1 
10@, standard quality special selected: White. Brown. 
Barred, Wh 


horns, Anconas, $6.75: ite Rocks, 

= al Comb Rhode Isla: 7.75: Buf Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Silver Laced Wyandottes. $9; 
assorted, no cripples, $4.50; heavy, $6.75. Exhibition 
quality, per 100; White, Buff. Brown Leghorns. An- 
conas, $8; White, Barred ks. Reds. $10; Buff Rocks, 
4 hite Orpingtons. White. Columbian, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, $11: White. Black Minorcas, Jersey 


Black Giants, $12. Nothing better to start or rebuild 
a profitable flock, nothing better for even broilers be- 
cause these famous breeds grow larger. mature quicker, 


and lay better. Immediate shipment. 100% prepaid 
live delivery. Write for our free color plate catalog. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Box 300-A. Crandall. Ind. 





QUALITY CHICKS 
ACCREDITED BLOOD TESTED 


They come from flocks that are carefully 
culled and mated by licensed inspector, 
which assures quality chicks and freedom 
from disease. We sell these superior chicks 
at the following low prices; pean 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. 6 chicks free with 
each 100 before April 1st. $1.00 on the 100 
books order. If preferred, balance C. O. D. 
2 SO W0 500 
Barred and Whi 4 $ 
Rocks, R. I. Reds a 
White Wyandottes. 4. 15 $3.90 $7.35 $35.00 


Buff Orpingtons an 

Silver Laced Wyan- 

AOttes .ccsccceccrcoes 205 450 8.35 39.00 

hite and Brown Leg- 

horns and Anconas.. 2.00 3.75 6.50 31.50 
Heavy, assorted ...... 2. 3.75 6.50 31.50 
Asscrted all breeds.... .... ..-- 5.00 22.00 


PALMER HATCHERY 




















en eaaaaemnenamianmentt 


Looking at 


By C. A. COBB 





the Markets 








Price Price Price 
Guineas as we a ‘ sini. Aver, 
as ono white African Guineas: 12 eggs $2 Unit ooeas eacller satller ae 191014 
: wh Commodity and Market ents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jersey Black Giants Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. COU ceehin cack Bu. 57 ; sas $7.8 58.3 86.7 
Black Gi eae orn, No. 2 white, St. is ..... Mebvetaes vs a. 36. 3 i: 57.5 57, 
Ege, 10 tas, 5. Brancis, Whiting, ‘Olmstead. os. Oats, No. 2 white, St.Louis ...... Vitex sons - Bu. 24.5 23.75 24.5 W.1 389 
See re ae \ Speepeaa aa Hogs, average, St. Louis ...............+00+- Cwt. 470 415 410 692 693 
Jersey White Giants Streets) fat. ets: LOUIS. cesegicsceis ce cds savene. GWE slo 625 700 603 493 
witie Ga : . 3 Lambs, New York ........++..s-+s+- goecccveed WeWEs 790 750 700 684 592 
Rigen eens eee SO SRE: S09. PR00:, nemtonte. Chickens, colored, live, New York . ........ Lb, . ~\17 17 16 16.1 10.7 
White Giants, Black Sante Buff Minorcas. Chicks a yg erent es bey te a Seg ea ego 3 bp. 14 5 ie i? eae 
tggs, average, New York ...........5.e.00- oz, 15. 16 17 17 é 
exes. The Thomas Farms. Pleasanton. Kas. Butter, ‘extras, New York ........cicecsccveses ob,” 22 23:75 - Bas 29.4 ae 
Leghorns Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis.... Lb. 12.5 12.5 12.5 15.9 18.6 
Wool, unwashed Teatacky. Cincinnati ...... Lb. 15 15 15 15.9 18.6 
Buff Leghorn chicks, eggs. Mrs. E. F. Jones. Gal- Feathers, aeons, Co ciewtnancdeckaeeesce Lb. 50 50 50 onde ; 
Intin, Tenn Cotton, middling %, ea OTTERS 6508 5 ss005.005 Las 6.97 6.79 6.85 9.6 12°2 
Brown Sanhorna Piven merit. Choice stock and Sweet Potatoes, Chicago St Pir ree pms | f 57.5 62.5 67.5 105.5 75.6 
eggs very reasonable. J. B. Howser. Booneville. Miss. : 
. =u 
Minorcas Be 
Whit 1 Buff Mi ras. —Coc q Bs i 
gr 30, Se At eter Nae Miscellaneous A Good Farm Slogan 
orida. . . 
rida Automobile Paint M* husband and I (until his death) 
Pheasants _ aot, Bubber Ase namel. me to apply: quick raised cotton, corn, peanuts, sugar 
Order now, Pheasantry, ‘,0°%,, Color card and information om request. New- cane, sweet and Irish potatoes, and always 


Ringneck eggs and chicks. 
Pendleton, 8. C. 





Plymouth Rocks 


Blood tested Dark Barred Rocks, Holterman strain. 
1 








15 eggs, $1; prepaid. S. V. Foust, Cullman, Ala. 
Park’s Barred Rocks, Cream grade C-32. Permit 136. 
$1.25 for 15 eggs. J. F. Evans. Brownsville. Tenn. 


Our Rocks are not from way hg flocks. ‘The quality 
will please you. Just think—100 heavy producing chicks 
ge « for $7.50. Madison County Hatchery, Hunts- 
v e 


Holterman Barred Rock hatching eggs, $1.50 per 

Have never bought any stock or eggs except 
Holterman, Also breeding stock. KE. B. 
Wilkes, Brownsville, Tenn. 





























Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue free. 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 





Batteries 


New Light Plant Batteries. $36 to $59. 
change, Albers, Ils. 


Battery Ex- 





Furs 
Let us Tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean, repair and dye old furs and turn your 
Wool into Blankets. Fur Tannery. Mineral, Va. 
Green Pea Sheller 


Shells English Peas, Cowpeas. Butterbeans. 





Hand 























RHode Island Reds operated. Thoroughly tested. Postnaid $2. or c.o.d. 
$2.25. Agents wanted. Household Products Company, 
Lester Tompkins Single Comb Red hatching eggs, Birmingham. Ala. 
$1.50 per setting. Have never bought any stock or eggs ° 
except from Mr. Tompkins. Also breeding stock. E. F. . Hosiery 
Gause, Brownsville, Tenn. Men’s Rayon Hose. imperfect. odds. 24 pairs $1: 
Prices on Red chicks only thing reduced. The qual- postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery 
ity has been constantly improved, 100 heavy producing, 0.. Asheboro. N.C. 
rich colored chicks delivered, only $7.50. Madison H 
County Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. oney 
Twelve 10-pound pails 1931 crop good table Honey, 
Wyandottes $8; prepaid. Sample lic. H. Sudbury. Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 
Purebred Silver Laced; 15 eggs $1. Dora Ayres, ara 
Newell, Ala. Kodak Finishing 
Columbian Wyandotte eggs, 15 for $1: postpaid. TI 5 
nree 5x7 enlargements from kodak negatives, 25c. 
W._D._ Bennett. Molena, Ga. North Studio, North S. C. 
Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio. 
kat: tee. eect a. ae aa Drawer 1311, Birmingham. Ala. 
Vhite Pekin ducklings: 25, : delivered. onti- 
- Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
nental Hatchery, Memphis, Tenn. 5e: prints 2c each, Moser Son. Dept. 7. Walnut 
Tutkevs Hills. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
y Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 
Bourbon Red turkey toms, $4. Mrs. Boss Hockaday, border prints, 25c. Modern Pkoto Finishers. P. O. 
Selmer. nn. Box 4368, North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. F. 
Pure Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $3: delivered. Mrs. Now eight exposures at the price of six in kodak 
Walter McDonald. Winfield, Ala. films size 120 and 116. ‘Buy your films at Lollar’s. 
For every dollalr spent at Lollar’s for kodak finishing 





Prize winning Bourbon Reds. Stock and eggs. Cedar 
Heights Turkey Farm. Rt. 1. Gallion. Ala. 


Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs. $4 dozen; two dozen, 
$7; postpaid. Guaranteed. Sylvester Farm, Comer, 

labama. 

Improved Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, four dollars 
dozen; thirty dollars hundred; postpaid. Robbins Ranch, 
Belvidere, Kansas. 

Purebred Bronze turkey hatching eggs from standard 
weight toms and 17 pound hens; disease free birds that 
are bred for quick maturity, size and shape. Eggs, 
25 cents each; $20 per 100. Mrs. H. J. Gardner, Rt. 3, 
Box 415, Pensacola, Fla. 


Two or More Breeds 


Ducklings, Goslings. Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks 


























for profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery. LaRue, Ohio. 
a. 
Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Durocs.—Pigs, gilts, boars. Sheffield 
Bros., Lewisville. Ark. 
Hampshires 
Registered Hampshires. Brookside Farm. Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. 
Poland-Chinas 
Roninered Spotted Poland hogs: all ages. Champion 





breeding. Ewing Farms, 21st Avenue, _Nashville, Tenn. 
Registered big type Poland China sows. gilts, pigs. 
Kin champion_ton eer weighing over 5,000, Carlton 


Ozark, Ala. 


oO. I. C. 


O. I._C. pigs, $8 each; $15 pair. 
Farm, Pelham. Ga. 


Aberdeen-Angus 


Foruteen purebred Angus cattle for sale. Eight 
young cows and heifers that will bring calves this 
spring; two yearling heifer calves: one two-year-old 
bull; three one-year-old bull calves. John Hitech 
breeding from old Black D. of mere. Write for 
prices and more detailed Sanipenaanan. W. Davis, 


C. Andrews, 





Harris Pedigree 








Rt. No. 4, Maryville. Tenn. 
5 
Registered bulls, all ages. Gardner Bros., Auburn, 
Alabama. 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs, all ages. Prices 
on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake. Miss. 








Dogs 
NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 





specified time sccording to advertiser’s contract. 








Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies. 
Puppyland, Box P, Pana, Ill. 








SHELBYVILLE, TENN. For Sale.—English Shepherds: natural heelers. Male 
$5; tomate $4. Pearson, Beatr la. 
ge ee. Rat Serier Special prices this 
Games H. W. Chestnut. Chanute. Kansas. 


15 Red Pyie Game eggs, $2; postpaid, WB. Shelton, 
». Letcher. Ala. ‘ 


> man Police, 





lish, Boston Bull: pus. 


9 
. H. Wells, Walhalla 


Collies. Ger- 
Cc. 


and kodak supplies you get one 8x10 enlargement free. 
Films developed, 10c per roll. Velox quality prints, 
4c, 5c and 6c each. We pay return postage. Lollar’s, 
Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 


Of Interest to Women 
Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.— 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c. or sent c.o.d. 
Civeiens free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D-5. Sedalia, 
ssouri. 


CROCHET COTTON 


THE KIND ALL THE WOMEN USE FOR 
MAKING BEDSPREADS, ETC. 
$1.00 delivered 
for a cone containing 3 pounds. 
ey order. Please send no stamps. 
ples sent upon request. 
TRIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Forsyth, Ga. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Gold Teeth. Watches. Jewelry. 100% full 
yalue paid. Cash mailed day shipment received. Chi- 
cone Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers Bldg., 

nicagzo. 








Send mon- 
Sam- 








Old Money Wanted 


—Will pay $100 for 1894 dime. 8S. 
3 Liberty head nickel (not buffalo). 
nd 4c for large 


Money Wanted. 
mm $50 for 1913 
Big premiums paid for all rare coins. 





coin folder. May mean much profit to you. Numis- 
matic Co.. Dept. 645. Ft. Worth. Dexas. 
Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Resimered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
on i 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for. free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent, and ord of Invention form. 








No charge for information on how to proceed. Clarence 
"Brien, Registered Pe cg Attorney, 776 Adams 
Bidg., Washington. D. C. 
Printing 
200 Note Sheets and 100 Envelopes for one dollar. 
Stephenson, Hilliard. Fla. 





Schools and Colleges 


Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
vies Cane monthly. Write 
0. 


Let Mr. 
government job; salary range 
Ozment Inst., 225. St. Louis 


Timber Killer 
Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill auc over 200 trees. $3.70. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown. Miss. 
Tehetee 
Smoking: 10 pounds Bie ¢ chewing, $1; 40 plugs $1.50, 


Ernest Choate, Wingo, 
The best Tobacco, chewing or smoking. 10 pounds 
$1.25; delivered. Leonard Freeman, Gleason, Tenn, 
Twenty chewing twists, $1. Twenty sacks smoking. 
$1; postpaid. Ford Tobacco Co.. M-13. Paducah. Ky. 
Mild, yellow, French type chewing or smoking: 7 
pounds $1; prepaid. Lawrence Ellegood. Hickman, Ky. 























Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected red leaf chewing. 10 
pounds $1.50; smoking $1.15. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

Leaf’ Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices. See 


what we have before you buy. ‘Troutt’s DF4. Hickory, 


Kentucky. 


tried to have hogs, chickens, a cow, and. 
a good garden to help out. I always tried 
to can all the fruit I could get. Our glo. 
gan was to raise everything at home and 
plenty to sell to the market. 
MRS. A. D. GURLY, 
Webster County, Georgia. 





Snakes, and More Snakes 















‘ Geological Survey of Alabama 

has recently issued a very interesting 
book on Alabama Reptiles. Any 
or girl in the state who would like to 
have a copy may get it by sending § 
cents to cover postage to Dr, Walter B. 
Jones, State Geologist, University, Ala 
bama. 








Tobacco 
Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Aged chewing, 10 pound 
$1.25. Mild smoking, 10 pounds $1. United Farmer, 
Wingo. Ky. ies 
Tobacco, pare —Best chewing, 
Smoking $1.10. 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red. aged in bulk. 





10 pounds $1.45, 
Guarantee satisfaction. Grover Tilley, 











ing, 10 a $1.75. Smoking, $1.15. N: Sale, 

Dresden, Tenn. pai 
Tobacco, Postpaid —Quality guaranteed. 

10 pounds “aa smoking, $1.25. Marvin 

Dresden, Ten 





Bright a por chewing tobacco; aged. mellow: 7] 
pounds $1. Potato plants: $1.25. 1.000. Cash, Alm 
Brokers, Alma, Ga. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed extra long. mellow ral 
leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.75. Smoking. $1.25, Harvey 
Rogers. Dresden, Tenn. 


Guaranteed and Postpaid.—Best long, oa 
mellow leaf chewing: 20c pound; smoking, 15¢ 
Dick Chandler, Sharon, ‘Tenn. 


Guaranteed leaf smoking or chewing: 5 pounds $1; 
, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when received, Forl 
Farms. 8-101. Paducah, A 


Tobacco.—Tennessee red leaf chewing. postpaid: § 
pounds, $1.25: 10, $2.25. Smoking, 15c pound. Home ~ 
‘enn. 


Prince, Agent, Sharon. 
$1: 
= 


Choice, long, bright red chewing. 8 pounds 
ing, twelve. We have the goods, _ service, 
price too. Guaranteed. Bert Choate, Hickman, Ky. 
















































Tobacco, Postpaid.—Two years = sweet and 
chewing: 10 pounds $2; avs. 15. Best smoking: 
$1.50. Guaranteed good. . Rogers. Dresden, 










__ ‘Tobacco, Postpa ee Aged mellow 
ing: 5 pounds $1.25: 10 pou $2.25. i 
pounds 95 cents; 10 pounds $1. W. B. Adams 
Sharon. Tenn. Ri 














Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best 
juicy leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.25: 10. $2.3. | 
smoking: 5 pounds 90c: 10, $1.50. Mark u 
Sharon, Tenn. 











Natural Leaf Tcobacco.—Guaranteed: extra @ 
ing: 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.50; smoking: 5, 75¢; 
Pipe free. 20 twists $1. Pay when received, 
Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Direct Offer Consumers.—Good chewing. 
smoking, 9c pound: minimum 10 pounds. 
each other. Reference: Chamber Commerce, 
Growers, Martin, Tenn. 

Selected red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.70; 10 
smoking, $1.25. avoring free with 10 
faction guaranteed. Depression prices. 
baceo Pool. Martin. Tenn. 


Natural red leaf hand picked chewing: 5 pounds 9 
-50. Mild 



















































10, $1 smoking, 10 pounds $1.20. Scraps. 

Pay postmaster. Sample pound a 35e, prepaid, Bi 

Farms, New C ‘d, Ky. aR 
Help Wanted : 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fate to 






ville. Let us train you to be an ex 
mechanic and help you get a g job. The 
you is_ small. groes taken. For free 






write Nashville ‘Auto School, 241, 


Tennessee. 


Agents—Salesmen 


Formulas.—All kinds. Foal free. Clover 
tories. 178N Parkridge., 


Fruit Trees for on = Igoe 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. 


Dept. 























wanted. 


os 
ye 





We start you without a —, Soaps. Extract 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. ‘ 
tion Co., 663. St. Louis. Mo. : 





New Discovery.—Washes clothes without 
Whirlwind seller. Big profit, mple free” 
4317-K Irving Park. Chicago. - 

California Perfumed Beads, selling like 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. M 
P3, 2328W Pico. Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles: 
ing and Spesialites, Wonderfully profitable. 
Co.. Dept. 83. St. Louis. Mo. 











New Kind Heat Boils Water Instantly. 
daily. Pocket size. ite demonst: h 
eH profit. Free offer. Dept. K. 
Indiana. 
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Sell Fruit Trees.—Farmers and others 
Good side 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
nent job. Ask for particulars. 
Dept. 25, Ga. 
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STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


THE STANDARD FOR 
OVER 20 YEARS 


PROTECTS YOUR 
SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Black- 
birds, Larks, and all other corn- 
pulling birds and animal pests 
such as Moles, Gophers, Wood- 
chucks, Squirrels, etc., 
It saves loss of seed 
and labor of re- 
planting and posi- 
tively will not clog 
any planter. It pro- 
tects seed from rot- 
ting in the ground, 
insures larger yield 
per acre, is non- 
poisonous and will 
not injure the seed 
of any kind of corn. 


New Low Prices 


E CAN (1 pint 
oneal 2 et AE pad $1 .00 


Enough for 1 bushel of seed ° 
If your hardware, drug or seed store 
does not have it in stock, order di- 
rect. “Money-Back” guarantee. 
——_>————_ 
Manufactured Only By 


CEDAR HILL FORMULAE Co. 


New Britain, Conn. 





Supplies lime and magnesia to crops. 
These are two absolutely necessary 
elements of plant food. 


Keeps Soil Sweet 


See that your fertilizer contains suf- 
ficient Dolcito Limestone to prevent 
further sour soil. 


DOLCITO QUARRY CO. 


Producers of Dolcito Limestone 
55% Lime—43% Maanesia 
218 Ist Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 


LAMENESS 
SLOW UP HORSES? 
Reach for ABSORBINE 


Quick-acting Absorbine gets results 
heavy work threatens lameness, 

y costly delays. Brings speedy 
for a argh el op ane and 

. Prompt healing aid for cuts, 
bruises. No ang no . hair. Horses 
an work. A little goes far. At all drug- 
92.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Rinse raceceeerneceesre tices ReRETOPRSCAS 








peollorse-high Bull-Strong 
EHES4 CENTS A ROD 


TIGHT FENCE 
Horse-High, Chicken-Tight—-23 cts. a rod 
Poe High, Pig-Tight Fence-—14 cts. a rod 
Fence for yespese to you 
"8 lowest wholesale prices. 
Qur | Encyel 


jopedia of Fence is free. 
hives time to economize. Send for it today! 
ELMAN BROS. Box84. Muncie, ind. 





/ Acts 
_ Gives quick relief. Used 40 years. 60c 
and $1.20 at drug stores or direct. 
HN MEDICAL CO., Goshen, ind. 





One Gallus Departmint 
fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


S ONE-GALLUS fellers is gettin’ a 
heap of advice these days fr’m first 
one an’ then another about what-all we'd 
orter do with things in the fix they are. 
One thing you -hear a powerful lot 
about these days is how mutch cotton we 
got on hand in this country, an’ what'll 
happen ef we go ahead an’ make anuther 
big crop like we done last year. Well, I 
expeck it won't do us no harm t’ figger 
a little on that subjeck. I never did like 
th’ noshun of passin’ any laws about how 
mutch cotton us fellers could plant, but 
ef we don’t want 5 cents cotton again 
next fall, we better go slow about breakin’ 
up too mutch cotton land this spring. 


WAS readin’ a peece that I found in 


an ol’ time book, here th’ other day’ , 


an’ I come across this. “A prudent man 
foreseeth the evil and hideth himself, but 
the simple pass on and are punished.” 
Now of coarse that don't say nuthin’ 
about cotton, but 5 cents cotton is sure 
evil enuff t’ suit annybuddy, an’ ef we 
kin forseeth it comin’ an’ don’t git out’n 
th’ way of it, we can’t blame folks ef they 
thought we was simple. 

Th’ feller that wrote that lived a long 
time ago, but he done figgered out th’ 
answers t’ th’ very same questshuns we- 
all have got on hand t’day. Listen at this: 
“He that tilleth his land shall have plenty 
of bread.” Ain’t that jest what your 
county agent’s been tellin’ you all along? 
I expeck he’d seen all kinds of farmers 
an’ he’d took notis that th’ ones that stay- 
ed at home an’ worked there crops had 
more t’ eat than th’ ones that spent a heap 
of time in town talkin’ about hard times 
an’ short rashuns. “Plenty of bread,” he 
says, an’ I reckon they had sum meat t’ 
go with it. Them sort of folks gen’rully 
has. 


OULDN’T be serprised ef that 

feller wasn’t an agerculchural eddi- 
ter himself. Don’t this sound like it: 
“Be thou diligent to know the state of 
thy flocks, and look well to thy herds”? 
Ain’t that what these edditers is always 
tellin’ us right now, t’ keep a plenty of 
livestock an’ take good keer of them? 
Seems like this bizness of givin’ us fel- 
lers advice started away back yonder, be- 
cus this book I’m talkin’ about was writ 
by a feller name of Solomon, sump’n 
like 3 thousand yeers ago. They call it 
th’ Book of Proverbs, an’ it’s powerful 
good readin’. Git a-holt of it an’ see ef it 
ain't. Ol’ Solomon must have had a heap 
of expeeriunce fer there’s mighty few situ- 
ashuns that kin come up that he ain’t got 
sump’n t’ say about it. 

Jest fer instance, we been hearin’ a lot 
about this fight that’s goin’ on over 
yonder in China, an’ sum folks has been 
wonderin’ ef we was goin’ t’ git mixed 
up in it like we did that last big rukus. 
Ol’ man Solomon says, “He that passeth 
by an’ meddleth with strife belonging not 
to him, is like one that taketh a dog by 
the ears.” 

I’d love t’ have Mister Hoover stick 
that up somewheres where he could see it 
now an’ again. He mite not reely need 
it, but it wouldn’t do no harm. 





Use Geese as Hoe Hands 


FRIEND writes that he is starting 
a flock of geese and expects to sub- 
stitute them for hoe hands (as B. L. 
Moss has been doing and advocating for 
years) but wants to know how to feed 
the goslings. As soon as hatched, gos- 
lings should go on a clean, grassy range 
and should be fed chick mash and grain a 
little later. Let them have access to 
fresh, clear water but do not allow them 
to get in the water before they are three 
or four weeks old. For more complete 
guidance write the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 767, Goose Raising. 
This year when we are all trying to cut 


cultivation custs more farmers should use 


geese as hoe hands. Any woven wire 
fence or a 30-inch woven wire with two 
strands of barb wire above is all right, 
Mr. Moss says. Clip one wing if a goose 
tries to fly out. 











SULFSIEEL 
Quality FENCE 


is making money for many 
farmers... WHY NOT YOU? 


The wire used in GULFSTEEL How is it making them money? By enabling 
pny: F = ons from ~ them to raise more food for their families, more 
est quality co; r-Dearing stee * ‘ 

( ideial in our own furnaces), feed for their stock, and PROFITABLY raise 
particularly adapted to the manu- Jive stock Our book, “Fence Your Way to 

facture of wire for fence purposes. NF ; 6 : 

Farm Prosperity,”’ will tell you how it can be 
done ... Write for your FREE copy today... 
When you buy wire fence, look for the Gulfsteel 
trademark on the roll. It is your assurance that 
that roll of fence is made out of live, springy 
copper-bearing steel wire; that it will give you 
better service and last longer. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. B BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








Since if 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY THE SOUTH’S 
LARGEST INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURER 
OF STEEL PRODUCTS 








Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


or DUS J y E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Rur- 
alist advertisements RELIABLE. If in 


writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
iS scriber says: ‘‘I saw_your advertisement in The 

Yy , R I Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,’’ and will report 
OUR OPS TH any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 

ty days from «late of order. we will refund cost 

price of article purchased (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such 


loss results from any fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in our advertising columns. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however: nor does 


i PR ee this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 

7 : : because buyers should personally investigate 
A Non-arsenical Insecticide land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks. 
bonds. and securities. because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable. we cannot guar- 
antee either the value of or the returns from 


AND KIlI THE securities; neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bankrupt. 





( 
i Be Beetl 
Striped Cucumber Beetle ‘The 
Sisto, Bone Pro ssive Farmer 
Tobacco Flea Beetle Sean 
uthern Ruralist 


Cabbage Looper 
Corn Ear Worm 
Tomato Fruit Worm 
and other leaf-eating insects 
DUTOX is sure. It doesn’t merely drive 
pests away (to feed on other plants) but 
kills them. DUTOX is safe. Not an arsen- 
ical. Can be combined with Bordeaux 
sprays, copper-lime dusts, nicotine sprays 
or dusts. 
Buy from your dealer 
or write 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Incorporated 
Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 


Dealers— Write for DUTOX 
Proposition 

















Made hi a Firm with 93 years 
Of Chemical Expervence BETTER CHICKS 
BETTER TIMES 


These three chicks are now worth more than 
three pounds of cotton. Why? Because they 


MAKE are quality chicks and will soon grow and de- 
velop into money-makers. 


J In the columns of this paper you will find the 

Send for our free 16-page booklet ‘“‘Bees for leading breeds advertised. These advertisers 

Pleasure and Profit.” It gives full information are ores zon, quality chicks thet wilt 

on how to start keeping bees in your own back ow months develop in joney-makers for you. 

¢ ¢ b ° Ww vi 

yard. Beekeeping is a profitable side line. Pro- bea ge acpenente Det ake ee 

duce honey easily for table use and also to sell. ear by having more poultry and eggs to sell. 
Buy good chicks, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 

Name ...... pabhansinaiawe Meanie eutasinanvede kiabns advertisers have the best to offer you 


ORDER FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
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The Greatest Need of the South—A 
Balanced Cropping System 


ITH the plain need for a radical reduction in 

the cotton acreage brought forcibly to the at- 

tention of Southern farmers, there is a general 
interest in a better balanced cropping system. Never 
before have so many Southern farmers been brought to 
a realization of the defects of the traditional one money 
or sales crop system of the South. 

Very frequently the statements in the following 
paragraphs have been made by good farmers and con- 
scientious agricultural advisers :— 

1. Plant enough feed crops to supply all the feeds 
needed for all the livestock on the farm. 

2. Plant for enough food supplies for all the people 
on the farm to furnish the largest practicable part of 
their living, including milk and butter, fruit and vege- 
tables, meat and eggs, cornmeal, cane or sorghum syrup, 
and other products which can be economically produced 
on the farm. 

3. After these needs have been provided, then plant 
all the cotton you can fertilize, work, and gather. 

We believe that this is an unsound cropping system 
for any section and for the vast majority of farmers to 
follow. Practically, we believe that results obtained 
prove conclusively that this system is unsound, regard- 
less of the few farmers. who have been successful and 
the opinions of able and conscientious advisers. 





The facts on which we base our opinion that this 
traditional cropping system of the South is unsound are 
somewhat as follows :— 


First, it does not provide for maintaining soil fer- 
tility, much less increasing it, in the most economical 
way. No one soil exhausting crop, such as cotton, corn, 
etc., should be planted on more than one-third the land 
any one year, if a balanced cropping system which will 
economically maintain soil fertility is to be practiced. 
And increasing soil fertility is the most important im- 
provement that can be made on any farm, because this 
improvement makes all other improvements easier. 


Second, one sales or money crop does not provide 
insurance against adverse weather and market condi- 
tions, over which the farmer has little control. It puts 
the eggs for sale all in one basket, which is too great 
a risk in farming. 

Third, it does not distribute and provide the laborers, 
work stock, and equipment on the farm with employ- 
ment throughout the year and gives too high a labor 
peak during the planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
periods. 

A sound cropping system must provide for an eco- 
nomical increase in soil fertility; for two or more con- 
siderable sources of income or money crops, and for as 
nearly as practicable an equitable distribution of labor 
throughout the year. 

II 


YW HEN cotton acreage reduction is required, the 
question arises, “What crops can I plant on the 
lands released -from cotton this year?” And of course 
there is always the condition, expressed or in the mind 
of the questioner, that this substitute for cotton must 
give as good money returns as are probable from cotton. 
The same conditions exist where the one money crop is 
tobacco, peanuts, wheat, or corn. Of course no such 
equal substitute exists for the one-crop farmer. The 
one-crop ‘farmer is a gambler and farming for the pres- 
ent season\only. It is not advisable for the cotton farm- 
er, for instance, to plant to corn half of his land for- 
merly planted to cotton, unless. he has livestock to con- 
sume the corn. for if sold the corn will probably bring 





less money, and it exhausts the land more rapidly than 
cotton. 

In short, no sound cropping system can be based on 
present conditions or needs.- Moreover, new crops or 
new systems of farming are always dangerous and 
sometimes expensive. It were better, for this year, after 
providing amply for feed and food supplies, to allow 
half the remaining cotton lands to lie idle than to plant 
them in soil exhausting or new crops which promise a 
money loss rather than a gain. 


Inheritance Taxes Help 


HE New York Times carried a story a while back 

to the effect that in the settlement of the $125,000,- 

000 estate of Thomas Fortune Ryan, who died in 
1928, the state of New York collected an inheritance 
tax of some ten million dollars. The Ryan estate, it is 
said, is the second largest to be taxed in the history of 
the United States, being exceeded only by that of the 
late Payne Whitney. While the state of New York was 
increasing its revenues by ten million dollars, the Fed- 
eral treasury also was increasing its revenue by 2% 
million dollars. As the national. Federal inheritance 
tax law stands now, a state is privileged, if it has the 
necessary laws, to hold out 80 per cent of the total 
levied. 


So far as our memory goes at the moment, every 
Southern State now has an inheritance tax. For a long 
time Florida, kept such a tax off her books, feeling that 
there was an advantage in so doing. But lately that 
state, together with Alabama, has fallen in line and 
these with the others now share in a tax that is socially 
one of the most just and one of the most desirable of 
all taxes. 


One of the greatest economic problems confronting 
the nation at the moment is the enormous concentration 
of wealth into a few hands. There are two or three 
ways to redistribute wealth so amassed. Among these 
are the income tax, the inheritance tax, and gift taxes. 
All great fortunes are collected from all the people. About 
the only effective way to see to it that those who amass 
them share in the burden of government and other pub- 
lic expenses in the territory from which the money 
comes is through gift and inheritance taxes. Those who 
pile up enormous fortunes are clever at avoiding tax- 
ation even down to the date the estate passes into other 
hands. With proper tax laws in force at that time there 
is no further escape, a fact of very great practical im- 
portance when we are wondering how to get at a plan 
that will properly distribute the tax burden and bring 
relief to the more remote communities. 


Can’t Borrow Out of Trouble 


E ARE in receipt of a statement from officials at 

Washington expressing very evident pleasure at 

the continued return of money advanced last 
year by the government for the purchase of seed. We, 
too, are glad this money is being repaid. In many cases 
it represents an ability to pay that was hardly expected. 
As a matter of fact, we hear so much hard times talk 
that the thought is inescapable. at times that everything 
and everybody is busted and gone to the dogs. The 
government’s record of collection makes it clear that 
this is not the case at all. Moreover, we see many other 
evidences of the fact that such a feeling lacks a lot of 
representing the real situation. That we are all far from 
being as rich as we\ would like to be is, of course, the 
other side of the picture. And.now that we are ap- 
proaching the natural borrowing season, that fact brings 
us to make the observation that we are hardly going to 
be able to borrow ourselves out of trouble. 


Over in Arkansas a preacher was passing the potato 
patch of a devout brother of his congregation one day, 
and wishing to express a friendly interest, called over 
the fence and asked, “How are they turning out?” 
Without so much as looking up the brother in the 


Unstable Money Raises the Note 
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potato patch promptly answered, “They are not 
out, I am having to dig every durn one of them,” 
is the way we are going to get out of the troubles 
are in now. We are going to have to dig ourselves 
and it will help our backs a lot if we will do some of 
the digging with our heads as we put our hands to the _ 
task of spring work. 
The biggest mistake all business made back jn 1928, © 
1929, and 1930 was in borrowing too mych money, The 
result has been wholesale bankruptcy on the part oes 
both fender and borrower. We ought to profit by that 
lesson. The chief difficulty with one of the greatest of 
our great agricultural states is that back in the days of 
high prices it borrowed and borrowed and _ borrowed 
and kept on borrowing until mortgages were pyramided 
to the point where the farmers of that state are faced 
with a debt almost as large as that of the entire agri- 
cultural South. Now they wish they had not done it 
But they did it and now it is too late. Some will be 
able to dig out; most won't. 


The lesson is that borrowing is a dangerous business, 
and only to be engaged in in extreme cases,-or where — 
by borrowing it is reasonably certain that one’s ability 
can be vastly enlarged. We should know what we are 
getting into wheh we seek or accept a loan. With the 
right situation a moderate loan may prove a veritable - 
life-saver. Timely loans have served to do that through. 
out the ages. But it is easy to borrow ourselves beyond ~ 
our depth. When that is done a bad situation is simply 
rendered worse. The borrower, particularly the unwise 
borrower, is still slave to the lender. After all, we are 
going to have to dig out. The continuous production of 
plenty of food and feed will not only strengthen us for 
the task but will render it easy. 














There are farmers here and there in every section 
who make money every year. They did it last year, and | 
they did it the year before that. They will do it again | 
this year. Most of these farmers have borrowed money 
at some time or other in their lives, But they had the ™ 
ability to make the money a servant, an instrument that ~ 
could be used to help in the process of building to safety, | 
How they got in good shape and how they stay that 
way makes a mighty good example for all to follow now, 


Banks That Are Left Should Be Safe 


TH the help now available to banks through _ 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
through the newly enacted Glass-Steagall Bill 


bank failures should practically cease througtiout the 
United States. i 

As a matter of fact, banks that have thus far sur- 
vived the storm are naturally strong banks anyhow, 
The law of “the survival of the fittest,” so far as liquid | 
ity is concerned, is illustrated by them. Hence even if 
the government had not made extra provision for help 
ing banks, if and when runs start on them, about all” 
the banks that are still left would be able to stand. Bit 
government help makes assurance doubly sure. : 


Money withdrawn from banks last year should 














get back into them quickly and so help start good time 





again. And if any overly nervous “hoarder” feels 1 
able to select a satisfactory bank, he or she should: 
least put money back in circulation by buying the m 

“baby bonds” offered by the United States gover 










Let’s Have a Showdown 


ASMUCH as the American Cotton Shippers’ 
ciation has demanded a Congressional investi 
of the Federal Farm Board and the activities 
American Codperative Association—an investi 
which is not opposed by any of the codperatives, p 
vided all cotton market methods or systems are i 
in the investigation; and— : 

Inasmuch as the only useful purpose which a € 
gressional investigation can serve is to show W 
method or system of cotton marketing best serv 
interest of the producers and consumers, and this” 
only be shown by a full and impartial investigati 
the books and business records of both the memb 
the American Cotton Shippers’ Associatian and 
Operatives; therefore— 

We ask the following question of the Ameft 
Cotton Shippers’ Association, and its answer will 
whether it wants a fair and open investiga 
whether a Congressional investigation will bring 
of sufficient value to justify it :— 
To the American Cotton Shippers’ Association 

Will the members of the American Cotton 
Association produce their books and records of Ot 
before an investigating committee of the House 
resentatives or the United States Senate, so that 
may be a@ comparison of costs of comparable 
rendered by them and the cotton coéperative @ 
tions, and likewise a study and ascertainment | 
parable benefits to the consumer and the cotton Tf 

Yours truly, e 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RUK 
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“WT’S a fact, men. With this 
new Target Tobacco I roll 
from 30 to 40 cigarettes for 
a dime. And they’re some 
cigarettes! They taste and 
look like ready-mades. It’s 
real cigarette tobacco and 
it’s so darned easy to roll. I 
never thought I’d have the 
patience to roll my own, but 
now you couldn’t change me. 
I’m havin’ the best smokin’ 
I ever had and I’m savin’ 4 
bits a week. Whether you’re 
interested in savin’ or not, 
I advise you to step right 
into a store and slap down 
a dime for this real cigarette 
tobacco.”’ 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


For 20 ready-made smokes you 
pay 6¢ Federal tax (plus a state 
tax in some states). With Target 
you pay only 1¢. And your dealer 
offers you a money-back guar- 
antee if you don’t say Target is 
better than any other cigarette 


tobacco you have ever rolled. 
[ss Pen to 
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PICKIN’S : 


OVERHEARD 
First Man—‘‘My fiancee’s lipstick seems to 
have a different taste from other women’s.” 
Second Man (innocently)—“‘Yes, sort of or- 
ange flavor, hasn’t it?” 


ONE IN HIS FAVOR 
The judge was stern. The culprit trembled. 
“TI understand,” said His Honor, “that this 
is the fifth person you have run over.” The 
speedster hastily replied: “Only four, Your 
Honor; one of them I ran over twice.” 


NOT RESPONSIBLE 


The rejected suitor had wilted before her 
cutting language telling why she wouldn’t 
have him. 

“Now I trust I have made myself sufficient- 
ly plain,” she finished. 

“You didn’t do that,’”’ he retorted, “Mother 
Nature did that for you.” 


WHAT STUDENTS LEARN 


A teacher lately passed on to us the fol- 
lowing information, gleaned from her charges: 
That British subjects have the right to parti- 
tion the King, that the Pope lives in a vacuum, 
that the Puritans found an insane asylum in 
the wilds of America, that nothing is whiter 
than the drivelling snow, and that a palmetto 
is a child of black and white parents. 


NO DECLARATION 


When Mrs. Borcen-Lodge arrived in this 
country after a short visit abroad she was 
asked the usual question by the customs offi- 
cial: “Anything to declare, madam?” 

“No,” she replied, sweetly, “nothing.” 

“Then, madam,” said the official, “am I 
to take it that the fur tail I see hanging down 
under your coat is your own?” 


BRAVE MAN 

The stalwart man burst into the dentist’s 
office and held forth as follows: ‘Now, look 
here, I’ve got no use for these newfangled no- 
tions—gas and cocaine and painless extraction, 
and all that rubbish. The tooth’s given a 
lot of trouble. All you need to do is yank 
it out—just yank it out.” 

“Well,” said the dentist, “you’re a plucky 
fellow. Just step into the chair.” 

“Oh!” said the stalwart man, “it isn’t my 
tooth. It’s the wife’s. She’s downstairs.” 


AN INDIAN GIFT 


MacAllister and MacGregor worked together 
in the same shop, and when the first named 
Scot announced his retirement to a small live- 
stock farm, MacGregor told him he was going 
to make him a nice little present to add to 
his chickens, rabbits, guinea pigs, white mice, 
etc. 

The first Sunday afternoon MacAllister was 
settled on his place his former co-worker 
visited him, had supper, smoked some of 
MacAllister’s tobacco, drank a wee “drap” 
or two, and presented him with a pair of hom- 
ing pigeons. 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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I AXxep Boss FuH A 
DOLLAH DiS MAWNIN' 

- —— I SHOT HIGHER'N 
I HOPED FUH sos | 
I> Git mom I 
‘sPecTED /! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Raisin’ up yo’ boy so’s he ain’ have ez 
hahd a time ez you did, dat’s jes’ puttin’ 


off his troubles fuh him!! 
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Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 


for driving your car 


OU CAN drive a nail with 

an old shoe, but you can 
do a better and a quicker job 
with the right tool. 

There is one certain way to 
get out of your automobile all the 
power and performance that the man- 
ufacturer built info it. Use Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

Ethyl is good gasoline PLUS Ethyl 
fluid. Even good gasoline needs Ethyl] 
fluid added to it to control its action 
inside the engine. Otherwise it ex- 
plodes unevenly and loses power un- 
der the strain of high hills, quick 
pick-up, and highcompressionengines. 

Ethy] is the right and scientific tool 
for the modern driving job! It burns 
so smoothly and knock-less-ly that 


at 


the few extra pennies it costs 
are worth dollars in the useful 
life of your car. 

You will find that Ethyl isa 
help and an economy in trucks 
and tractors too. It saves you money 
on engine wear and tear. It saves by 
less frequent carbon removal. It saves 
by giving you the full power—the full 
value—from your engine at all times. 

You always get value when you buy 
Ethyl. Its quality is maintained by 
laboratory testing of samples col- 
lected daily from pumps in all parts 
of the country. Test Ethyl yourself 
and see how much better your motor 
runs with the right gasoline in the 
tank. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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““Give me Lucky Strike every ti 


“My throat is all important to me. No harsh irritants 
See, Snows Ooty. for yours truly. Giveme LUCKY STRIKE every time. 
dhing-er-dihar wee Bothy bores he And pat yourself on the back for your new Cellophane 
sopolarin Hellyecedouwitesakee ~«=--«: Wapper with that tab which makes 
saad ele nat et Md ne 309 so easy to open.’ ' Dorothy Maskail 


Brazilian monkey. You see the monk 
in the new FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE, 


“SAFE IN HELL.” Dorothy has 
‘smoked LUCKIES for six years, and not 
@ cent was paid for her statement, so 
yre're making a sweeping bow and 


ee Your Throat Protection - against irritation—a against ¢ cough 
And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” Fiavor mcg te Fresh 
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